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Stars of 1960 SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


| 
Top thrills of sewing! These Grand Winners out- 


sewed 60,000 girls in the 1960 Young Stylemaker 
Contest. They were among 5000 who won prizes in- 
cluding sewing cases and SINGER* Sewing Machines. 
The 15 top regional winners (five from each Divi- 
sion) traveled to New York for an expense-paid 
round of sight-seeing, plays and judging—for which 
they modeled their own creations. 
Start planning now for a 196! winner from your 
school! Use these success stories to encourage your 
students to enter the 1961 Contest ... open to 
girls 10 to 21 who enroll in the SINGER Contest 
Dressmaking Course. There'll be thousands of win- 
ners ...no losers! Everybody improves sewing skills, 
and has fun making a dress, suit or other wear- 
able. Watch for contest rules to be published soon. 


Misses and Mrs. Division Winner, Mary Jane Diehl of 
Canfield, Ohio, now a college freshman, won $1000 and a 
trip for two to Paris couture houses. She used Vogue Pat- 
tern #9029 for her brown and white wool herringbone suit. 


Teen Winner— 15-year-old Tween Winner — Frances 

SINGER SEWI NG CENTERS Texas belle, Cheryl Ann Little | Wargo, 13, bright-eyed Bell- 
of San Antonio won United aire, Texas lass, sewed up top 

+ Listed in your phone book under sINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. States Tour and $600 with this prize of U. S. Tour and $400. 

*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. black and white checked wool = She made her green wool dress 

suit. Vogue #1637. from Simplicity Pattern#3541. 
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Overflowing with teaching ideas 
and information about canned foods 


Explore 
ned Foods € 


NEW-leafiet pre- 
ed especially for 

Junior high school stu- 
derits: LET’S EXPLORE 
CANNED FOODS. Meals, 
snacks and party planning sug- 
gestions patterned for 7th, 8th and 
9th grade classes. Student distribution. 


NEW-leaflet for advanced high school 
classes and for college: KNOW YOUR 
CANNED FOODS. Keys to good meal plan- 
ning; advantages of canned foods; food for fun; 
shopping tips; recipes; important information about 
canned foods. Student distribution. 

HOW THE DESCRIPTIVE LABEL HELPS THE 
CANNED FOOD SHOPPER. A guide to efficient buy- 
ing. Student distribution. ae 
CANNED FOOD TABLES. Nutritive values; recommended Sree: 
daily dietary allowances; servings per unit for common can and i 
jar sizes. One copy for teacher. Student distribution for college use. = 
CANNED FOOD BUYING GUIDE. A wall chart, 24” x 37” in 
color, shows actual can and jar sizes. One copy for classroom. == 
OF RECIPES . .. AND CAN SIZES. How to specify size of cans and —_ 

jars. One copy for teacher. 

USING CANNED FOODS—CLASS AND HOME ACTIVITIES. Stim- 

ulates interest and learning. One copy for teacher. 


USING CANNED 10005 


AND ACTIVITIES 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
1133 20TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Please send me free new and revised educational materials about canned 
foods 


Consumer Service Division 


NATIONAL 


NAME __. 
CANNE R SCHOOL________ Jr. H. S. H. S COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION — 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Low calorie 
gourmet 
dining with 
Sara 
Hervey 
Watts 


Crépes Suzette at the Maisonette 
in Cincinnati 


Cherries Flambé at Strawberry Cheesecake at Philadelphia's 
the Fabulous Pump Room Old Original Bookbinder’s 


Pear Chutney at Chicago’s 
Saddle & Sirloin Club 
. Péches De Menthe at the Fleur De Lis in Milwaukee 


...nNow sweetened with Sucaryl 


Today weight nitiinin epicures can enjoy the haute cuisine _FREE!... Gourmet Recipes From The 
World's Great Restaurants! 


of the world’s finest restaurants, significantly reduced in 
e Suca weete 
calories. And Gourmet Chefs are proud to offer their spe- _by Sara Hervey Watts on her tour of famous 
cialties sweetened with Sucaryl .. . it adds no calories and ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, 
Illinois, for free copy, plus free Sucaryl Samples. 


you can t taste the difference! ®Sucaryi—Abbott's Non-Caloric Sweetener 
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Duck A L’Orange at New York's “21 
— 

Mousse Au Chocolat at Sardi’s fy 
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you never outgrow your need for cereal and milk 


excellent nutritional supplementation... 
cereal and milk 


key to chart: 


CEREAL 


50 60 70 


In the chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of 
the nutrients common to both and calories supplied 
by the cereal serving. The black and white bars rep- 
resent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of 
calories made individually by the cereal and by the 
milk of the cereal serving. This shows that in five 


of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the break- 
fast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of 
the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, 
and almost 50 per cent of the protein. These figures 
demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and 
milk supplement each other. 


8 th annual cereal and milk spring festival april 1-30 / cereal institute and american dairy association— sponsors 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE now offers selected 
college graduates the training needed to qualify as 
professional dietitians. Through the 12-month Die- 
tetic Internship Program—approved by the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association — accepted candidates 
receive outstanding training in administrative and 
therapeutic dietetics. 


Upon selection for the Program you are commis- 
sioned a 2nd Lt. in the Army Medical Specialist 
Corps for a period of two years. You enjoy the pay, 
prestige, and privileges of your rank. In addition, 
every year you earn a 30-day vacation. 


During your service you can develop your profes- 
sional abilities and advance in rank. Upon comple- 
tion of tour, you may apply for further service. 


ARMY MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS 


THE DOOR IS OPEN TO A CAREER IN DIETETICS — 


PROGRAMS FOR STUDENT DIETITIANS 
STUDENT DIETITIAN PRO- DIETETIC SUMMER PRAC- 


GRAM. Junior or senior col- 
lege students who qualify 
for this program can com- 
plete their studies while 
earning over $200 a month. 


You are invited to mail the 
coupon today for more 


information about the Dietetic 
Internship Program, or the 


Student Programs. 


----------------@ 


Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Please send details about the AMSC program(s) checked below: 
DIETETIC INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

[) STUDENT DIETITIAN PROGRAM 

() DIETETIC SUMMER PRACTICUM 


TICUM. Students due to com- 
plete their junior year at 
college can gain practical 
experience in this 6-week 
hospital program. 


JHE-2-61 
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@ National Goals. Now—as a new administration 
takes office and new legislative programs will be 
proposed—is a good time to consider the long-time 
goals that we as a nation do, or should, hold. In 
late November, the Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to study the national goals issued 
its report. In December, the goals and explanatory 
essays were published by Prentice-Hall in a paper- 
back volume available at bookstores and where 
paper-back books are being sold. Its title is Goals 
for Americans, and the cost is $1. 

The Goals are divided into two groups. Goals 
at Home include The Individual, Equality, The 
Democratic Process, Education, The Arts and Sci- 
ences, The Democratic Economy, Economic Growth, 
Technological Change, Agriculture, Living Con- 
ditions, and Health and Welfare. Goals Abroad 
include Helping to Build an Open and Peaceful 
World, The Defense of the Free World, Disarma- 
ment, and The United Nations. _ 

In a brief concluding word to its Report, the 
Commission states that 


The family is at the heart of society. The educational 
process begins and is served most deeply in the home. 

. The major domestic goals of equality and education 
depend overwhelmingly on individual attitudes and action. 
The American citizen in the years ahead ought to devote 

a larger portion of his time and energy directly to the so- 

lution of the nation’s problems. There has been repeated 

occasion in this Report to emphasize the overriding impor- 
tance of contributions by private groups and individuals. 

Many ways are open for citizens to participate in the attain- 

ment of national goals. To mention but a few: they may help 

to control delinquency by organizing a boys’ club, serve on 

a school board, accept a tour of duty with government, par- 

ticipate actively in politics through parties or interest groups. 


® Major Areas of Legislation. Though this page 
went to press before the new administration took 
office, observers believe that the major areas of 
legislative emphasis will be on federal aid to edu- 
cation, aid to depressed areas, health care, housing, 
. increase in the minimum wage, and other legislation 
affecting the economy. The AHEA legislative com- 
mittee will follow new legislative proposals, keep 
state legislative chairmen informed, and will par- 
ticipate in hearings and other legislative activity 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


in the areas covered by the AHEA legislative 
program (See the September 1960 JourNaL, pages 
559-560 and 577.) 


@ Grant for Strontium-90 Research. The United 
States Atomic Energy Commission has awarded 
Consumers Union a $20,000 research contract to 
help finance Consumers Union's research into the 
presence of strontium-90 and other radioactive ele- 
ments in typical daily diets in 25 cities across the 
country. 

To obtain samples of foods normally eaten in 
typical daily diets, home economists in the 25 test 
cities will prepare representative meals, package 
them in special containers, and ship them to CU’s 
consultant radiochemistry laboratories. 

In addition to strontium-90, seven other radio- 
active elements—some naturally occurring, some 
man-made—will be included in CU’s new study. 
These are cerium 144, cesium 137, lead 210, plu- 
tonium 239, potassium 40, radium 226, and zinc 65. 


© New Regulations for Ham. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on December 30 announced 


revised regulations governing preparation of smoked 


hams and other cured pork products. They permit 
added moisture, not exceeding 10 per cent, for 
certain products produced and marketed under 
federal meat inspection. Meats affected include 
smoked hams, pork shoulders, pork shoulder pic- 
nics, and pork shoulder butts. 

Still in force are regulations prohibiting any 
added moisture in smoked tongues and in smoked 
or unsmoked cured meats labeled as cooked or 
ready-to-eat products. 

The USDA stated that higher-moisture products 
varying widely in moisture content are available 
from packing plants not federally inspected and 
that consumer demand for juicier smoked meats is 
increasing. The revised regulations permit packers 
to provide federally inspected products to meet 
this demand and to satisfy a wider range of con- 
sumer preferences, according to the USDA. 

The revised regulations were published in the 
Federal Register of December 30, 1960. 


® Standards for orange juice products, including 
undiluted and concentrated juices, were the subject 
of public hearings scheduled by the Food and Drug 
Administration for January 30. The hearings were 
to cover the proposed standards as published in the 
Federal Register of March 1, 1960 and to which 
objections were presented. 


Fifty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30, 1961 


Headquarters: Public Auditorium 
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HE most common catchword description of 
the socioeconomic scene in the United 
States today is the affluent society. This article 
describes the peculiar, uneven, and troublesome 
nature of the affluence and delineates consumers’ 
functions and problems in living in affluence. Some 
guides and challenges for educating consumers to 
live in this society are suggested, based on the 
character of the society and the consumers’ role. 


The Affluent Society 


The most obvious characteristic of the affluent 
society is its abundance; the nature of the abun- 
dance gives the society both its name and its 
problems. 

The abundance so brilliantly pointed out by 
Galbraith (1) is a dangerous and harmful plethora 
of consumer goods. Products have reached ex- 
tremes of luxuriousness and complexity; they are 
available to satisfy the smallest whims of mankind. 
Great quantities of goods are produced. 


The Consumer in an Affluent Society 


The main danger in this abundance of goods is 
that, in the heavy emphasis placed on goods, we 
are ignoring public services. 


The extreme value placed on production is re- 
flected in the pressure on individuals to consume 
at a quantitatively high level. This pressure is 
fostered by the producer of goods, who must not 
only produce the goods but also produce the 
demand for the goods lest his products go unused 
and unsold. Hence the great growth of the public 
relations groups that help people see how to use 
a constantly increasing amount of goods—more 
food, more automobiles, more appliances. Con- 
sumers may not feel strong desire for all of the 
goods they buy. Galbraith believes that many 


. is inherent in this high-production economy. The 
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Mrs. O’Brien is an instructor in home manage- 
ment in the College of Home Economics at 
Michigan State University. 


goods satisfy low-priority needs. The situation, 
then, is one of high productive levels dependent on — 
providing satisfaction of low-priority needs. Avail- 
ability of credit with which to purchase these goods 
may be a necessary impetus to high levels of con- 
sumption. 

Public services are those that cannot be pur- 
chased by any individual consumer but only by 
large groups of persons formed into some govern- 
mental or, less frequently, voluntary, unit. They 
include educational and cultural institutions, slum 
clearance, projects for conservation of natural re- 
sources (water, land, forests), air pollution control, 
and others. Only infrequently do these services 
have hucksters crying their merits, in contrast to 
the heavy promotion of consumer goods. The con- 
sumer usually must pay cash for them in the form 
of taxes; they cannot be bought in 18 months of 
easy payments. The contrast between a wealth of 
goods and dearth of services has been described 
thus: 


The family which takes its mauve and cerise, air con- . 
ditioned, power-braked automobile out for a tour passes 
through cities that are badly paved, made hideous by 
litter, blighted buildings, billboards, and posts for wires 
that should long since have been put underground. They 
pass on into a countryside that has been rendered largely 
invisible by commercial art. . . . They picnic on exquisitely 
packaged food from a portable icebox by a polluted stream _ 
and go on to spend the night at a park which is a menace 
to public health and morals. Just before dozing off on an 
air mattress, beneath a nylon tent, amid the stench of 
decaying refuse, they may reflect vaguely on the curious — 
unevenness of their blessings. Is this, indeed, the American 
genius? (1, p. 253) 


Galbraith describes how the threat of inflation 


. 
© 
. 
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importance attached to production of goods is 
due not to the importance of the goods themselves 
but to.the employment such production provides. 

A high value is placed on full employment; unem- 
ployment is considered a very real and acute 
problem. In order to provide full employment, 
goods need to be consumed so that they may be 
produced profitably. The high value placed on 
employment is the real basis for the high value 
placed on abundance of goods. Hence the situation 
of a constant pressure toward high levels of pro- 
duction exists. As this pressure works toward the 
limits of productive capacity, the cost of produc- 
tion increases and the trend is inflationary. 

_ Consumers add to the problems of inflation by 
spending money at the times in the business cycle 
when their spending is most inflationary. Since 
some consumer spending is voluntary—not tied to 
basic, essential needs—consumers are free to choose 
when they will spend or not spend. 

Consumers tend to spend money when they are 
optimistic about their prospects for improvements 
in their financial condition and when they believe 
that prosperous times will continue (2, pp. 186- 
187). These expectations occur most often during 
an upswing in business activities. Consumers tend 

- to lessen their purchasing when they are pessimis- 
tic about business in general and their own finances 
(2, pp. 186-187); such periods of pessimism tend to 
occur during declining business activity (2, pp. 
218-219). Thus, the effect of consumer buying 
may be an undesirable strengthening of the cyclical 
nature of the economy. 

One traditional defense of maintaining high 
levels of production, even in a situation’ when 
demand creation is needed to absorb the products, 
is that such capacity will be needed in the event 
of military conflict. Galbraith takes sharp issue 
with this position, claiming that, to suggest that 
consumers will willingly go without goods which 
they have been convinced they need and thus free 
productive facilities for defense goods, is a risky 
basis for wartime defense. 

Thus we see an unappealing portrait of an 
affluent society with abundant consumer goods 
and limited social services; with constant infla- 
tionary pressure; with demand creation and credit 
buying necessary adjuncts; with limited ability to 
turn its productive resources to military defense. 


The Consumer 


The picture of the consumer emerging from a 
description of the affluent society is of a buyer 


who is not free to choose whether to consume or 
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not consume and not free to choose needed public 
services in preference to unneeded goods. It is 
rather ironical that the affluent society should be 
characterized by a restriction of freedom of choice 
when one considers that, until an economy of 
abundance exists, few choices are available (3, 
p- 26). The restrictions of the consumer’s freedom 
of choice are, and always have been, many and 
complex; affluence has added a special and quite 
different form of compulsion. The particular 
burden on today’s consumer is the duty to purchase 
goods. He must purchase goods, he is told, in 
order that the economy keeps going. 

The consumer in traditional economic theory 
is. a quite different actor from the consumer in 
today’s economy. Traditional economic theory was 
not greatly concerned with the consumer. It tended 
to assume that he was a rational decision-maker— 
that is, that he consciously and consistently chose 
a mixture of those goods and services that would 
give him maximum satisfaction. Just as business 
firms operated to maximize profits, individuals 
theoretically operated to maximize satisfaction. 
This view of consumer behavior was not based on 
any research into the nature of man; nor was it 
drawn from individuals operating in a society of 
abundance. As psychological research was devel- 
oped, simple, rational models of human behavior 
have been questioned. Man is now viewed as 
registering a multitude of complex impressions and 
reacting in ways which may not seem rational to 
someone else or which may not appear to maximize 
his satisfactions. Business firms have made much 
use of psychological research and theory to un- 
cover human motivations (4). Much marketing 
research seems to support the view of a somewhat 
less than rational consumer who buys on impulse 
or for reasons not directly connected to the nature 
of product purchased—such as buying soap to 
gain romantic allure instead of to get clean. The 
summary impression of this research has cast heavy 
doubts on the rationality of the consumer. 

With the increasing influence of Keynesian eco- 
nomic theory, the consumer was assigned a newly 
important role as a spender of his income (3, p. 


' 22). By spending his income, the consumer, along 


with business firms and the government, con- 
tributed to economic activity. The consumer must 
consume in order that business can produce. The 
consumer's role is related to the producer's in ways 
other than the mere providing of a market. It has 
been written frequently—but less often proved— 
that consumers determine what items will be pro- 
duced. The theory states that the consumer may 
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consider each dollar a vote for continued produc- 
tion of the item; when the consumer refuses to 
buy an item he votes for discontinuance of the 
item. 

Several fallacies are apparent in this view when 
it is compared with the realities of today’s market- 
ing situation. First, the consumer has little to do 
with developing new ideas or new products from 
ideas. When consumers are consulted about what 
they feel they need and want, it is rare enough 
to be considered newsworthy. Second, if con- 
sumer goods satisfy low-priority needs, it may be 
that consumers could not express need for many 
items that are currently produced. A different pic- 
ture of the consumer-producer interrelationship in 
the today’s economy includes the dependence 
effect with the producer creating both the goods 
and the demand for the goods. (1, p. 158) 

The dependence effect is one source of the 
family’s great imbalance in consumption—a high 
level of consumption of goods and a low level of 
consumption of public services—because the de- 
mand for goods is produced but the demand for 
services is not. 

Thus we can delineate several changes in how 


the consumer is viewed in the affluent society as . 


contrasted with how he was viewed in the past. 
In contrast to the traditional view as the rational 
choice-maker maximizing his satisfactions and 
thereby ordering production of certain goods, the 
consumer now is viewed as a quantitatively im- 
portant contribution to economic activity, albeit a 
whimsical purchaser who can be convinced to 
buy goods that business decides to produce. 


Educating the Consumer 


A description of the affluent society and the 
consumer in that society yields some clear guides 
for education. 

Home economists have long been spokesmen 
for the consumers’ welfare. We have spoken for 
consumer protection from harmful products, for 
informative labeling, for legal controls over fraudu- 
lent business practices. None of these areas can 
be ignored at this time. As goods become more 
complex and become available in increasingly 
greater variety, the problem of knowing what one 
can expect in performance from the product is 
fantastically difficult. In any situation, decision- 
making is more difficult when alternatives increase 
and when little is known about the alternatives 
by the decision-maker. 

In today’s market, the consumer must choose 
from many alternatives and cannot hope to master 


the intricacies of all of the individual products 
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he will buy. Hence, decision-making in abundance 
is a difficult task. Technology has advanced more 
rapidly than has the means to control its end- 
products. Fraudulent business practices prevent 
millions of consumers from receiving full value 
from their purchases. Our laws still are inade- 
quate to deal with the great variety of fraud 
current in today’s market. Consumers are still 
unorganized, though progress in organizing has 
been made during the past five years. Consumers 
still lack an effective voice in most governments 
and business. Home economists must keep their 
traditional support for aids to the consumer in these 
areas; however, we cannot ignore the new problems 
of today’s consumer. 


We come dangerously close to being run by our 
machines and equipment. 


The uneven, unbalanced consumption ._ between 
privately produced, privately consumed goods on 
the one hand and publicly produced and publicly 
consumed services on the other is one of our cur- 
rent problems. In our work with families—whether 
this work is teaching, research, or in some other 
area—we need to look at the whole gamut of avail- 
able goods and services. Too long have we con- 
centrated our attention on privately consumed 
goods and services. 

Examples of a balanced approach to consump- 
tion are unlimited. When we examine levels or | 
standards of living, do we consider as contributing 
to the standard, the condition of the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, and the roads on which we 
drive? Do we evaluate the quality of the schools 
available to children as frequently as we have 
evaluated the clothes they wear to go to the 
schools? Do we carefully consider the tax expendi- 
ture item in the family spending to see whether, 
in aggregate with other families’ taxes, it is ade- 
quate to provide needed public services? Are our 
students helped to visualize the fact that only a 
balanced number and kind of goods and services 
can best serve them? 

Do our students realize that their citizen- 
consumer role demands skill in public as well as 
private decision-making and management? Today's 
consumer does not function adequately when he 
manages only his personal finances. He must also 
manage, by all means at his command, his public 
monies. He must choose—as in his private spending 
—whether or not certain amounts of money will be 
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spent and, furthermore, for what will they be 
spent. Then, just as in his individual family’s 
management, he must exert what control he can 
to insure that the money goes where he, along 
with his fellow citizens, prefers. He also must 
evaluate the public management of money. A 
long-term trend exists for an increasing amount of 
taxation and public spending. For the welfare of 
the family, home economists may need to take 
increasing responsibility for educating consumers 
for public as well as private financial management. 

Home economists need to help consumers live 
with a market that makes increasingly insistent 
and increasingly irrational appeals to buy. A first 
step in educating today’s consumer is helping him 
realize how widespread and numerous are buying 
appeals, in order that he can effectively deal with 
the appeals. He needs to realize that he is being 
appealed to on sensual levels and that he is urged 
to buy items to enhance his. prestige or to create 
a sometimes false picture of himself—perhaps as a 
sophisticated person or as a gregarious, smart, 
in-the-know individual. He needs to know that 
the newest item is extolled because it is new, and 
then helped to recognize that new does not always 
mean better. He needs to recognize and question 
the effects of forced obsolescence on our national 
resources, on our moral concepts, and on our level 
of business activity. Do our values support the 
wastefulness of yearly style changes in so-called 
durable goods and the scrapping of countless 
ranges, refrigerators, and automobiles? What is 
the individual's responsibility toward the genera- 
tions yet to come for the conservation of natural 
resources? What of the human talent—highly 
trained psychologists and sociologists—by which 
this forced obsolescence is nurtured? 

Consumers need help to gain mastery over the 
supply of goods that may clutter their lives, in 
order that the goods be controlled by the person. 
Prospects for the American home of the future are 
for increased amounts and complexity of tech- 
nology. Consumers are challenged to select goods 
and services that will increase the satisfactions of 
the whole family—and not just make life easier, 
a job faster or simpler. Examples of products that 
can run some lives or be used to enhance living 
are numerous: television.and the automobile are 
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perhaps the most obvious. We can help consumers 
visualize the effects of purchasing such items. 

Consumers may realize that they are manipulated 
by business interests sometimes only for the benefit 
of the self-interest of business. They may question 
whether a healthy relationship between business 
and the individual exists. 

As educators we can meet two challenges in this 
respect: first, we can present the issues of manipula- 
tion of the consumer and alert our students to 
examples of it. Second, we can lead students to 
develop a value structure of their own by which 
to judge the function of consumption that is per- 
formed at the urging of advertising and sellers. 
Alternative value structures on the contemporary 
American scene can be contrasted with those from 
other areas and other cultures. Within our own 
culture, students may express a range of values— 
from Puritanism or mild ascetism on the one hand 
to “Live it up; tomorrow the Bomb may fall” on 
the other. By making explicit possible variations 
in value patterns and illustrations of these patterns 
translated into action, persons can be helped to 
relate values to consumption. These two poles of 
human concern—values and activities—-may not be 
well integrated or unified in our lives. Home 
economists can help educate the consumer by 
teaching from the basis of concern with both values 
and activities. 

As home economists we can see that consumer 
education functions as a thought-provoking aspect 
of our curriculum by going beyond mechanical 
budgeting of income and buymanship of items. We 
look at consumer education as relating to the qual- 
ity of life and of living. Some of the most important 
issues in our society can be examined in a frame- 
work of educating the consumer to live in today’s 
affluent society. 
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Brotherhood Week, February 19 to 26 


Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., has as its purpose rededication to the basic ideals of respect 
for individuals and peoples and activities which build brotherhood. 
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Research and the Improvement 


of Living Conditions’ 


| HOROUGH investigation is the indispen- 
sable preliminary step to the introduction of 


any change in peoples’ ways of living and working. 
It is not enough for us to reason from our own 
point of view that the change considered will be 
beneficial and possible of achievement. The people 
themselves must believe so. Sometimes in order to 
please the investigator or those in charge of an 
improvement program the people of a community 
agree to the introduction of certain changes which 
later become a monument of futility, a witness 
to our ignorance of the true values and functions 
of traditional elements or institutions in their cul- 
ture. To illustrate, let us analyze three activities 
which have been part of programs of community 
development in many areas and which have nearly 
always had the same result. 


The Raised Hearth 

Because the common hearth consisting of several 
stones on the ground has been considered unhy- 
gienic, a veritable crusade has been conducted 
for many years in various countries in an attempt 


to convince the people that it should be raised and . 


even to assist them materially to do so. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that this crusade was begun 
and continues without any preliminary study of 
the true function of the hearth. We believe that 
it was assumed, with superficial logic, that the 
hearth served only to cook the food and that, 
therefore, its function could be equally well served 
whether on the ground or up high. In the latter 
case, there would be the advantage of keeping 
the food and cooking utensils cleaner. It was also 

1 This article, in Spanish, was published in América 
Indigena [México] 20, No. 2, 1960. The English version 
is printed here with permission of the author. 
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supposed that it would be easier for the woman 
to work standing up than sitting down. 

As a result of observations and studies made 
personally in several countries, we believe that 
these assumptions were wrong. On the contrary, 
we suggest that in many places, if not everywhere, 
the hearth has a double function: It serves not 
only to cook the food but also to heat the house 
and its inhabitants. This deduction can be proved 
by two facts: First, the fire on the hearth is kept 
burning constantly; when the cooking hour arrives 
it has only to be revived. If the fire served only 
to cook, it would be more economical and less 
troublesome to light the fire when the food is to 
be cooked, letting it die out afterwards, rather 
than to keep it burning all the time. Second, we 
observe that when night comes the members of 
the family arrange themselves to sleep as close as 
possible to the fire. 

It is probable, naturally, that the hearth has 
this second function only in those regions where 
the cold climate creates the necessity. Our observa- 
tions are in fact limited to a few regions of this 
type. We do not pretend in the present article 
to do more than call the attention of investigators 
and those in charge of community improvement 
programs to the need for a more thorough investi- 
gation of the matter. But if the hearth serves both 
to cook and to heat the home and its inmates, the 
latter function is interfered with when the hearth 
is replaced by a high brick or clay stove. It is 
perhaps for this reason that the raised hearth has 
not been adopted by the people, even in those 
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communities where campaigns have been carried 
on directed specifically to this end. 

It also appears likely that the raised hearth 
requires more wood to function than the ground 
hearth. This would be another reason why the 
people prefer the latter. 

If it is proved by an extensive study in various 
regions that the hearth does in fact have this 
double function, it would be necessary to find 
some other way of improving it hygienically with- 
out destroying either function. It might be possible 
to introduce the type of fireplace used by the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico in the United 
States. These fireplaces are used both for cooking 
and for heating the homes. The problem of wood 
consumption would also be solved, for we have 
seen that, like the ground hearth, they can be 
maintained serviceably warm with a minimum of 
fuel. 

Such fireplaces can be used as efficiently as the 
ground hearth both to cook food and to warm the 
house. They are easily built, of adobe or clay, and 
are therefore within the practical reach of every- 
one. They are a hygienic improvement over the 
ground hearth since they are slightly raised and 
confined. They also solve the problem of smoke 
in the house, keeping it cleaner and more attrac- 
tive. At the same time, this type of fireplace allows 
the woman to continue cooking sitting down. This 
last we believe is very important; many women, 
and in particular the Indian and country woman, 
by custom and tradition find the sitting position 
more comfortable. 


Improving the Dwelling 


As in the case of the raised hearth, nearly all 
programs for community development have at- 
tempted to persuade the people to whitewash the 
outsides of their houses. We believe that the pur- 
pose of such a campaign is exclusively esthetic. It 
might be argued that whitewashed houses present 
a better appearance than unwhitewashed houses. 
But the ability of the people to keep them white- 
washed is another matter. 

In practice, it can be seen that many families for 
lack of interest or means have not been able to 
maintain their houses whitewashed. The results 
have been contrary to the original intention since 
walls on which the paint has chipped and peeled 
to show the color of the adobe in ragged spots 
give an appearance of carelessness and abandon- 
ment much less attractive than that of houses that 
are untouched adobe or wattle and daub. It might 

‘be questioned whether whitewashing the exteriors 
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of the houses helps in any way to improve the 
living condition of the people. If it does not, would 
the attention and energy of the people be dis- 
tracted by this type of activity when there are so 
many other more fundamental changes to be made? 

A better case might be made for whitewashing the 
interior walls since that would result in cleaner and 
lighter rooms. 

In general we have observed a tendency to re- 
place the original home completely, as if it pre- 
sented no possibilities of effective improvement. 
But in the construction of the new houses, mate- 
rials are nearly always used which cannot be found 
on the spot and the needs of the people are not 
considered when the new house-plan is made. It 
is well known, for example, that Latin American 
rural families are large and gregarious, frequently 
gathering together in large groups of relatives, god- 
parents, and friends to celebrate saints’ days, bap- 
tisms, marriages, funerals, and other events. 

The traditional homes usually have a large room 
where these people can gather comfortably, as well 
as patio and corridors. The houses built to take 
their place are often so small and cut up into small 
rooms, lacking either patio or corridor, that it is 
impossible to have such family reunions. These 
houses have been so disliked that in some places 
the rural people refused to accept them even as a 
gift. 

. We believe that it is possible to improve the 
dwellings in many places by using the same con- 
struction materials, usually the only ones within 
the means of the people, and the same or similar 
house-plans since these are best adapted to their 
needs. If the improvement of the dwelling is to 
be carried out by the people themselves it ought 
to be gradual, beginning with that aspect which 
presents a positive and real improvement in hy- 
giene. In our opinion, the substitution of a brick, 
cement, or wood floor for the dirt floor, depending 
upon which of these materials is most easily ob- 
tained in each place, would improve the hygiene 
of the dwelling more than any other single 
change. 


Organizing Youth Clubs 


The success of youth clubs (Four-H clubs) in 
the United States has, we believe, been due among 
other reasons to the clear division of labor between 
young people and adults as well as to the special 
status of children and youths in that country. The 
division of labor allows the young people to occupy 
themselves in those activities that interest them 
and for which they have the necessary leisure. 
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Their special status gives them a certain authority 
to do things their own way. Furthermore, in the 
United States there is not only interest and 
stimulus but the economic possibility of experi- 
ment. 

With the rural population of some Latin Ameri- 
can countries and especially with the Indian popu- 
lations the situation is entirely different. Children 
from a very early age must help their parents in 
daily economic activities, contributing with their 
labor to the support of the family. There is prop- 
erly no division of labor between youths and adults. 
The young people have no greater amount of free 
time for special activities than have adults. 

Children and youths in their manner of dress, be- 
havior, work, rest, and leisure are small adults. 
The father is the master of the sons and the mother 
is the mistress of the daughters. All that they learn 
they learn from their parents. Where the parents 
go the children go, and what the parents do the 
children do. The father is the head of the house. 
He is truly a patriarch who must be respected and 
obeyed. His wisdom is not to be doubted. The 


Work of International Federation of Home Economics 


The Bulletin of the International Federation of Home Economics (dated 
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older he is, the more he is to be respected. This is 
a world in which a certain age must be achieved 
for one to be respected, listened to, consulted for 
advice which will be followed. 

Under such circumstances, the drawbacks to 
organizing youth clubs can be understood. A 
separation of young people from adults would be 
strange and artificial What the adults do the 
young people do and vice versa. Also it is well 
known that to introduce any change effectively, 
it is necessary to have a certain authority. The 
young people do not have it. It is not very effec- 
tive to teach young people new techniques if they 
have no authority to establish them as part of the 
daily work. 

In cases such as this we believe that young 
people and adults should be taught together with- 
out creating a distinction they themselves do not 
make. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out that these 
observations are based on the study of a few cases 
and should be considered as hypotheses which need 


confirmation. 


No. 2-3, June-September, 1960), received in Washington at the end of 
December, outlines the following work of the international office of home 
economics since the International Congress held at the University of Mary- 


land in 1958: 


The increasing importance and the increasing work of the Secretariat 


The increase of individual membership fees on the occasion of the Congress of Maryland 
The interest shown by several organizations which intend to enter 
Connections initiated systematically with all the Maryland congressists from countries 


without Federation members 


The improvement of international connection and the interest of the contributions from 
different countries for the Bulletin and Terminology work 


The difficulties met in connection with translation into German and the help recently 


lent about this matter by Switzerland 


Finance. The budget is a very low one and the Federation has only been able to operate 
on this sum of money because of help which it receives from a number of people. It is 
necessary to find the means to meet the increased expenses and to prevent deficit. The 
International Permanent Council members took the following decisions: (1) Collective 
membership fees of 250 NF, for 1960 must be paid on the basis of the new franc; (2) fixed 
individual membership fees at 15 NF (approximately $3); and (3) the quotas of the 
different countries will be adjusted according to the increased collective membership fees, 


i.e., they will be increased by one fourth. 


Next Congress in France in 1963. The theme chosen is “Home Economics 


Education to Meet Changing World Conditions and Needs.” Plans include 
discussion groups similar to those held during the 1958 Congress in the 


United States. 
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Teaching Nutrition to 
Future Professional Colleagues 


IP-SERVICE is given. to the concept that the 
medical and dental student should have a 
knowledge of nutrition. However, few schools 
have faced the questions of what, how, and how 
much. The medical and dental student does have 
a }vackground in biochemistry, physiology, bac- 
teriology, and anatomy and thus has been intro- 
duced to the principles of metabolism and the 
turnover of nutrients and energy in the human 
body. In this respect, his theoretical understand- 
ing frequently is broader and more firmly based 
than that of the instructor of nutrition who fre- 
quently has limited training: Moreover, because he 
has been taught to think critically, he is not tolerant 
of scientific generalization. What, then, is the con- 
tribution which home economics could make to the 
education of the medical and dental student? It is 
suggested that the real contribution of home eco- 
nomics is dietetics. 

Another problem is where, in an overcrowded 
curriculum, should this subject matter be intro- 
duced? The training of both the physician and the 
dentist includes a preprofessional period, an aca- 
demic professional training including a certain 
amount of supervised practice, and, in the case 
of the physician, post-doctoral internship and 
residency. During this entire experience, he is a 
student although much of his learning may be 
gained as a part of the total care of patients rather 
than in the classroom. 


Preclinical Nutrition Courses 


The fundamentals of dietetics—such as _ intro- 
duction to the composition of foods and the use 
of the food table, nutrient allowances and how these 
may be interpreted into meals adapted to the age, 
sex, activity, and state of health of the individual, 
the function of specific nutrients, and the inter- 
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play between calories and protein in satisfying 
body needs—may be learned most economically of 
time and instruction costs if presented in a class- 
room. 

At the State University of Iowa, it is customary 
to admit a student to any class for which he has 
had the prerequisites. The teaching of nutrition 
to dental students started when a group elected a 
graduate course in nutrition requiring only science 
prerequisites offered by the department of home 
economics. The demand for admission to the 
course increased until it was made a requirement 
during the second year of training in dentistry, at 
which time a separate lecture section and as many 
discussion-demonstration sections as needed were 
designated for dental students. Students from any 
other specialties who present an equivalent science 
background are welcomed. 

Subject matter for the course covers basic in- 
formation in nutrition and the practical use of 
such information. Human nutrition is stressed 
with much of the emphasis directed toward good 
nutrition for the student himself and his family. 
Many of the students are married and have chil- 
dren. They always are eager to talk about nutrition 
for their children. One of the goals is to put the 
details of nutrition in the proper perspective and 
counteract the misinformation and half-truths about 
food which receive such extensive publicity. 

The course is offered for two credits. One lecture 
and one demonstration-discussion period are sched- 
uled weekly for 16 weeks. The room assigned is 
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well equipped with visual aid instruments, including 
a viewgraph, slide projector, and movie projector, 
which are used freely. 

A mimeographed outline made up of lecture 
topics with reading references and demonstration- 
discussion aids, prepared by the instructor, has 
saved time for both students and the instructor. 
Students have a choice of two texts they may pur- 
chase, one written primarily for dental students 
_and the other for college students with science 

background. Students also purchase USDA Hand- 
book No. 8, Composition of Foods, for use in the 
demonstration-discussion hour. Multiple copies of 
photoduplicated articles from the periodical litera- 
ture are placed in the departmental library for 
reference reading. 

The lectures include the usual topics in a basic 
course in nutrition as well as those suggested by 
the 1956 Conference on Nutrition and Dietetics,’ 
sponsored by the American Association of Dental 
Schools. Information concerning the American diet 
today and in the past is presented. An adequate 
diet and how it can be judged is described. The 
energy needs of the body and the energy aspects 
of food are explored. The functions, sources, and 
body needs of the various food nutrients are dis- 
cussed. Some of the known facts about the food 
nutrients as they relate to tooth development, con- 
trol of dental caries, and periodontal disease are 
presented at the time each of the food nutrients is 
discussed. Because many of the married students 
are interested, a limited time is spent on nutrition 
during pregnancy, lactation, and early childhood. 

At the request of married students, a lesson on 
food purchasing has been included in the course. 

One lesson has been devoted to evaluation 
of nutritional information in food advertising and 
of articles in newspapers and popular magazines. 

The demonstration-discussion period is devoted 
to activities which parallel as nearly as possible 
the subject matter discussed in the lecture hour. 
Students are asked early in the semester for sug- 
gestions regarding types of activities they think 
will be helpful, and some excellent ideas have been 
obtained from them. Food is used to set up exhibits. 
Because the class period is short, much of the 
measuring and weighing is done by the instructor 
before the class meets. 

Students are asked to keep an activity record and 
a 24-hour food intake record. The energy expended 
and energy value of the food eaten is calculated 
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and evaluated. A basal metabolism demonstration 
is given for purposes of discussing energy expendi- 
ture. 

Animal feeding demonstrations using rats and 
guinea pigs are organized early in the semester. 
Vitamin deficiencies and anemia are produced in 
some animals and symptoms are noted. Growth 
of animals fed different amounts and kinds of 
protein is observed. At the termination of the 
feeding period, animals are autopsied for gross 
inspection. The home economics department has 
slides of deficient animals and histological sections 
from both classroom and research experiments and 
is adding to this collection. Use of this type of 
material adds interest to the course. By agreement 
with the department of biochemistry, animal feed- 
ing experiments are not done in the biochemistry 
course taken the first year. 

The course described which has developed in 
home economics at the State University of Iowa 
is not greatly different from nutrition courses offered 
elsewhere. The key to its growth is in the avail- 
ability of a graduate unit to any student offering 
an adequate science background and the deliberate 
effort of the teacher to include the members of 
the class in the lesson planning. As acceptance has 
developed, additional sections have been created 
in relation to need. 


The Clinical Years 


Although nutrition is offered in many schools, 
either there is restriction in enrollment or no incen- 
tive is offered the student to elect such a course 
in the premedical years. Modern medical training 
is almost unbelievably crowded. As specialties 
multiply, the demands on the student's time multi- 
ply in geometric order. There are few medical 
schools in which a block of classroom time is set 
aside for the teaching of nutrition or dietetics, and 
a request for such time is not apt to be met with 
enthusiasm even where there is a consensus that 
instruction in dietetics would be useful. However, 
this does not exclude experiences in which the 
progress of the patient can be related to his nutri- 
tion as a part of total patient care. 

The medical student begins his clinical éxperi- 
ences in the wards of the hospital in his junior 
year. He attends ward rounds, learns to take his- 
tories, makes routine medical examinations, and 
eventually progresses to diagnosis and treatment. 
He also attends many conferences where a given 
patient is presented for group discussion, depart- 
mental seminars, and many informal “bull sessions.” 
All too frequently the dietary problems of the pa- 
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tient are ignored or treated only as nuisance value 
in these conferences, but this need not be. 

For instance, a young intern had visited a dia- 
betic clinic and reported on diabetic ward rounds 
that adolescents with infections were being treated 
successfully with a routine which substituted 1 pint 
of whole milk every six hours for solid food during 
the febrile period. Tests of the urine for sugar 


were made at each voiding and suitable amounts — 


of insulin given. The next night a 17-year-old 
diabetic boy with a bad “cold” was admitted. He 
was mildly acidotic but able to respond. One of 
the residents who had listened to the discussion 
and report of the clinic procedure ordered the 
dietary routine described with such additional non- 
caloric fluids as seemed indicated. Twelve hours 
later, blood sugar was normal but the patient still 
responded sluggishly and the comment on ward 
rounds was that this dietary treatment was “no 
good.” 

However, an alert dietitian had checked the 

boy’s height, which was just over six feet, and 
had calculated that his basal metabolism at 17 
years must be about 1800 calories. She pointed 
out that the dietary treatment was providing only 
about 1350 calories and that a lean 17-year-old 
boy could be expected to excrete ketone bodies 
under these conditions without the complications 
of diabetes. This comment precipitated both ques- 
tions and discussion as a result of which sugar was 
added to the next feeding. In the course of an 
hour, the ketosis had disappeared and the patient 
was able to handle a general soft diet. All of the 
students who had been following this patient had 
learned a good deal about both diabetes and caloric 
relationships. 
_ This type of example could be repeated many 
times. When the dietitian is a part of the team, 
is present when questioris arise, and is sufficiently 
well trained to detect the dietary problem in- 
volved and vocal in asking the right question or 
making the pertinent observation, the entire medi- 
cal team is alerted both to the importance of 
nutrition for the patient and to the contribution 
which the dietitian can make. 

The alert dietitian can make many less dramatic 
contributions to the ward team. When the diet 
prescription restricts sodium, fat, or calories, copies 
of what is served on these diets and what kind of 
instructional material is provided in teaching the 
patient can be made available to students and 
junior staff. In the case of food greatly changed 
in flavor or texture, actual samples may be pro- 
vided for testing or the food for one day of a 
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restricted diet may be presented. Problems in 
food composition, such as the association of pro- 
tein and sodium in animal food which makes the 
high protein, minimum sodium prescription a die- 
tetic absurdity, can be brought out. The whole 
blended formula may be presented with varying 
proportions of protein and the problems of flow 
through a narrow polyethylene tube both discussed 
and demonstrated. 

Another question of feeding which comes up 
repeatedly under this type of approach to teach- 
ing is the effect of illness and poor dietary habits 
on hunger and acceptance of food. The need for 
encouragement rather than censure and the fact 
that illness itself may influence the judgment of 
the patient, both for what is good and for what 
is good for him, can be discussed and the roles 
of the various specialties in persuading the patient 
to eat are identified. This approach leads to the 
need for knowing something of the patient's home 
diet and how one obtains this information. 

All of the above assumes that the dietitian is 
available, preferably in the area where the patient 
is housed and the doctor works, and that she finds 
time to participate in ward rounds and conferences. 
If so, she will be used because there is a felt need 
for dietetic advice in the clinical years, but instruc- 
tion at this time is patient centered and is effec- 
tive as it helps to solve the patient's problems. 

There is another assumption inherent in this 
approach to teaching: that the dietitian is well 
enough trained to talk the language of the doctor. 


In the atmosphere of the modern medical center 


this means graduate training in addition to the 
internship. Such training must be grounded in 
chemistry, physiology, and other related sciences, 
training which can only be used to maximum effec- 
tiveness when started in the undergraduate years. 


Summary 


Preclinical experiences in nutrition can be given 
the dental or medical student in the classroom if 
a suitable course is available. However, there is 
no organized demand for such a course in most 
institutions, and course offerings will be used only 
when readily available and when taught by an 
experienced teacher with attention to the needs 
of the individual student. 

Nutrition in the clinical years should be inte- 
grated with the total care of the patient. The 
dietitian must be well trained, present at con- 
ferences and ward rounds, and take the initiative 
in presenting the reasoning and knowledge which 
explains the food the patient is offered. 
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HE feeling that we are living in a time of 

tremendous change is undoubtedly not 
unique to this decade, to the 20th century, or 
even to this era of civilization. Prehistoric man 
probably had the same doubts about his future, 
felt the same frustration in adjusting to his cir- 
cumstances, made the same sort of attempt to 
direct his life toward achievement of whatever 
goals he set for himself as we are doing now in 
the 1960's. 

Our modern facilities for transmission of news 
and information, the rapid transportation system, 
the mounting emphasis on communication, all con- 
tribute to an awareness of the changes even as 
they are taking place. This ought to make it 
easier for us to adjust and participate rather than 
wait to have changes forced upon us. 

Professional and scientific literature and even 
the public press are full of references to new di- 
mensions, new directions, new horizons, new path- 
ways—and new frontiers. The American Home 
Economics Association with the publication of 
Home Economics—New Directions (1) is but one 
of many groups of people who have tried to docu- 
ment their feelings about the changes which are 
going on all about us and what they believe ought 
to be the reaction to those changes. The AHEA’s 
New Directions applies chiefly to women who are 
educated in the home economics field. 

May I quote one sentence from New Directions 
as I attempt to relate this discussion to current 
problems in institution management? We believe 
that the clearest new direction for home economics 
is to help people identify and develop certain 
fundamental competences that will be effective in 
personal and family living regardless of the par- 
ticular circumstances of the individual or family. 
“To help people develop abilities. . . .” Those who 


New Directions in Action in Institution Administration 


A New Approach to Employee Training 


Cora E. Kusner 


Mrs. Kusner is director of dietetics at the Colorado 
State Hospital in Pueblo, Colorado. This article is 
based on her talk at the institution administration 
section meeting during the 1960 annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association 
in Denver in June. 


made this statement then went on to list 12 com- 
petences or abilities which they believe are funda- 
mental to effective living. How do these relate to 
those of us who are working in the area of insti- 
tution food service? 

In my opinion, the relationship is quite direct, 
because each of us works with and through other 
human beings. Not only is it necessary for our 
own personal success that we persuade these 
people to do what we want done, when we want 
it done, in the way in which we believe it should 
be done; but the leadership which we exercise 
directly affects the lives of all who work under 
us—and even the lives of their families. Consider 
the time that the average worker spends on the 
job in relation to the rest of his waking hours. 
Consider the psychological aspects of a worker's 
relationship to his job and how this can affect 
his home and family relationships. 


The Human Side 


One-third of all women in the United States 
work outside the home. Three out of five working 
women are married. Of all the mothers with 
school-age children, four out of ten or nearly one- 
half are working outside the home (2). If we 
study such statistics as these in an effort to under- 
stand the changes in our social structure, it be- 
comes apparent that job satisfactions in addition 
to money earned, become especially significant. 
These satisfactions include such factors as pride 
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of accomplishment, status in the work group, op- 
portunities for learning, the kind of job security 
which comes from knowing that the contribution 
one is making is important. 

One of the best discussions I have ever read 
concerning this problem of status and the symbols 
which employees accept as indicating status ‘is 
found in’ a volume published in 1948, Human 
Relations in the Restaurant Industry by William 
Whyte (3). The homemaker who also works 
outside the home carries her frustrations and ten- 
sions from job to home and back to her job again 
in a vicious circle. If we are to make this cycle of 
work situation to home to work again one of 
success and self-fulfillment, we must do more than 
provide better machines, shorter working hours, 
and longer vacations. Even business and industry 
are beginning to realize that the emphasis must 
be on people rather than on machines and equip- 
ment. 

Speaking of sanitation in food service areas, 
Walter Mallman of Michigan State University says 
in an article in American Restaurant (4) that in 
the future the greatest emphasis will be on the indi- 
vidual and the part he plays in contaminating or 
safeguarding food. 

Melvin Anshen, a professor of industrial adminis- 
tration at Carnegie Institute of Technology, writing 
for the IBM publication Think (5), talks about 
the need for continued training for the older group 
of workers who are “waiting for retirement.” Mr. 
Anshen is speaking of executives, but what he says 
applies as well to any worker. 


Management in every field is becoming more and 
more aware that an effective and efficient working 
force can be developed and maintained only in 
a climate which permits and fosters individual 
personal growth. 


As professional women, we can take advantage 
of our trained insight and understanding of the 
needs of others to develop skill and achieve 
success in the field of employee training and 
management. 

Whether we work with men or women, with 
student help or the older age group, constant 
stimulation of a desire to do the job better is 
imperative both for our own success and that 
of the workers. Employees are largely a reflection 
of the skill and interest of their immediate super- 
visors; the supervisors reflect attitudes of top man- 
agement. If we are in management positions, our 
workers are what we make them. 
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Individual Growth 

With this in mind, let us go back to New Direc- 
tions and consider some of the 12 competences 
which are listed as fundamental to effective living 
(and working). I have selected four which seem 
to me to be particularly applicable in training a 
working force: 

1. Establishing values which give meaning to... 
living; select goals appropriate to these values. 

Human happiness, whether in personal or family 
living or in a work situation, comes from a feeling 
of being part of something bigger than oneself. I 
wonder if this idea might be used in employee 
orientation procedures? If orientation and training 
are directed toward growth of the individual, no 
worker would be so unimportant that we would 
not strive to show him the value of his con- 
tribution to the organization and help him establish 
goals toward which he could work. It seems 
possible that with this sort of orientation, more 
might be accomplished than by detailing of rules 
and regulations. Every work situation differs, but 
the basic idea of helping an individual find his 
place and establish status in the organization will, 
I believe, be worth consideration. This concept 
of employee training means something more than 
teaching specific skills and training to do a certain 
job. It is an attempt to develop certain attitudes 
and ideas about the job and the work situation. 


Interpersonal Relationships 


2. The second competence I should like to 
mention is the ability to achieve good interpersonal 
relationships. Among women workers this is par- 
ticularly important. The ability to get along with 
others ought to be a part of every merit rating or 
job evaluation. 

The importance of learning not only one’s own 
job but learning enough about other employees’ 
responsibilities to respect their contribution ought 
to be stressed trom top management groups to the 
dishwashers and vegetable-preparation women. 
When the dish-machine operator understands the 
problems of the mechanic who services her machine 
and conversely he knows something about what is 
expected of her, both will do a better job for the 
organization of which they are a part. 

Understanding oneself is the first step toward 
achievement of good interpersonal relations. 
Whether we attempt to help our employees in this 
area through individual counseling, group discus- 
sions, visual aids, or a combination of all of these— 
such help is vital as a basis for learning to work 


happily in a group. 
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Goals for Financial Security 

3. Competence number three (for our discus- 
sions) is to establish long-range goals for financial 
security and work toward their achievement. Many 
of the people with whom we work in food service 
departments think of ratgs of pay in terms of their 
own need rather than in terms of the worth of 
their services. As management, we have a re- 
sponsibility to encourage our workers to improve 
their ability to contribute and in this way improve 
their ability to earn. Encouraging youngsters to 
stay in school through part-time employment, par- 
ticipation in distributive education programs, sug- 
gesting that employees who did not finish high 
school work toward General Educational Develop- 
ment tests can be part of stimulus in the direction 
of financial security. As the workers are helped, 
the organization benefits. 


Mutual Appreciation 


For the fourth and final competence, let us con- 
sider: develop mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion of differing cultures and ways of life. What 
better place to learn appreciation and respect for 
people whose background and culture differ from 
our own than in a group of people working toward 
a common goal. How can such an atmosphere be 
developed? There are many ways. Honest and 
sincere avoidance of racial prejudice in considera- 
tion of applicants can be the first step. The manner 
in which a new employee is introduced to the 
group can be a second. Each of us has been guilty 
at some time of prejudice concerning the young 
inexperienced worker as well as toward the older 
age group. Both have a contribution to make. 
Youth and enthusiasm balanced by maturity and 
judgment; people of many races each with respect 
for the other’s place in the organization; this is 
the sort of employee group which will create 
successful food administration. 

Those of us with a home economics background 
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who are working in various areas of food service 
administration have recently become increasingly 
aware of competition from the individual or or- 
ganization with commercial management training. 
I have been giving considerable thought to what 
we have to offer that is more than the commercial 
management organization can offer. Is it higher 
food standards? Some on both sides excel in the 
ability to plan and produce excellent food. Can 
it be that as home economists we measure the 
success of our work by the extent to which it 
contributes to the well-being of humanity, whether 
in the broad field of nutrition or in the specific 
diet therapy or in the area of employee training? 
Commercial goals are never the idealistic goals of 
a profession. Assuming equal individual ability, 
it seems to me that the home economist’s aware- 
ness of her responsibility for helping people may 
be the basic reason why she can face competition 
as a challenge rather than retreat from it as before 
a threat. 

Human beings have a bewildering way of being 
human. All of us fear and resist change. Manage- 
ment is no more immune to this characteristic 
than are the workers. For years we have been 
thinking of employee training in terms of increased 
efficiency, better production, fewer accidents— 
what it can do for us. I wonder if a different 
viewpoint—what it can do for the worker—might 
not pay bigger dividends in the long run? 
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There was one in Canada at Christmas time who wrote to us, “I would like 


to send a year’s subscription to the following. . . .” 


We cheered. Here was 


a list of ten persons, eight of them living in Canada. All of them were to 
receive a subscription to the JouRNAL oF Home Economics. 

There was the member who wrote, “I am sending my membership dues plus 
the price of a subscription to the Journat. Send both to my address. My 
copy is invaluable in my work. Each month the other copy will be sent to 
someone especially interested in one of the articles.” 


A good idea—this letting others know about us. Do you have a friend? 


So You’re a Nutritionist! 


Tell Me—Just What Do You Do? 


HEN I joined the nutrition staff of the 
Department of Health of the City of New 
York in 1943, I was assigned to serve as con- 
sultant to the personnel in the four district health 
centers in the borough of Queens (population 
approximately 1,200,000). At the first professional 


meeting | attended in the community, which in-. 


cluded representatives of all the disciplines in the 
various health and welfare agencies, I was bom- 
barded with questions such as these: “So you're 
a nutritionist. Now just what do you do?” “Will 
you give us a course in cooking?” “Will you help 
plan the luncheon for the club women’s bazaar?” 
“Will you give food demonstrations?” “Are you 
serving lunch at the health center every di ry?” 
These came from professional people. If they were 
unaware of the duties of a nutritionist, how much 
more confused must the laymen in the community 
have been! Confusion still exists. ‘Both professional 
and lay people do not understand the many facets 
of the job of the nutritionist. 

We nutritionists are constantly confronted with 
this lack of understanding. Our job is often con- 
fused with that of the dietitian who is in charge 
of food service and special diets in hospitals and 
also with the home economist in public welfare 
agencies responsible for determining maintenance 
allowances and figuring family budgets. The chart 
on the next page shows the many ways in which 
the nutritionist serves the public in New York 
City. 

The work of the public health nutritionist is con- 
stantly changing as new demands appear and 
scientific research proves new theories. That is 
one reason why it is such a fascinating and chal- 
lenging profession. Our Bureau of Nutrition em- 
phasizes four major areas, namely, the health 
district program, nutrition clinics, the daily radio 
program, and special research projects. 


Iva Bennett 


Mrs. Bennett is a supervising nutritionist and 
broadcaster on the staff of the Department of 
Health of the City of New York. This article was 
planned by the career opportunity committee of 
the health and welfare section of the Southeastern 
District, New York Home Economics Association, 
‘to provide information that will help other home 
economists understand and interpret the functions 
of a home economist in a public health agency. 
Though the activities that Mrs. Bennett describes 
are carried on in a large city, the work in smaller 
communities would be similar and in accordance 
with the needs and facilities of the community. - 


The nutritionist, assigned to one or more dis- 
tricts, serves as a consultant to the professional 
staff of that district—the doctors, dentists, nurses, 
dental hygienists, health educators, and other per- 
sonnel of the district office. It is her job to keep 
them well informed on new research and methods 
and the practical application of new research for 
the families in the area. This is done through 
group discussions, individual conferences, and staff 
meetings. 

Upon request she gives consultation regarding 
food services and nutrition standards to personnel 
in day-care agencies, nursing homes, senior citizen 
clubs, and in other group centers. 

Direct service is given only on a demonstration 
basis or until the professional staff or lay leaders 
are trained and are able to take over the work. 

Nutrition service to schools is usually carried 
on at the request of and through the school health 
personnel. The nutritionist may guide and assist 
in planning nutrition projects which a teacher can 
carry out in the classroom. She may be consulted 
on individual and group nutrition problems. In 
medical schools of her area, she may give an orien- 
tation course to medical students, emphasizing 


the practical application of nutrition principles. 
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Bridges the gap teteeen nutrition 
research and its application by 
interpreting scientific facts in 
simple everyday term 


1S_A CONSULTANT TO HEALTH DEPARTMENT PERSONMET 


THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
NUTRITIONIST 


PROVIDES NUTRITION EDUCATION POR 


COOPERATES # ITH = 
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The district nutritionist also works in nutrition 
clinics on a per session basis. She must be familiar 
with food patterns of the various ethnic groups in 
the area in order to instruct the Health Department 
personnel who will assist these families with food 
buying, budgeting, and nutrition problems. Cul- 
tural food habits play a big part in a city like 
New York. Preparation of educational literature 
and other visual aids is a time-consuming but also a 
very essential part of a sound nutrition program. 


The Clinic Nutritionist 


In the nutrition clinics, the nutritionist inter- 
views patients regarding eating habits and nutri- 
tion practices. She consults with the mother as 
well as the school child regarding his food habits 
and those of the family. She may give advice on 
methods of food preparation. Upon the request 
of the physician, she gives dietary instruction di- 
rectly to the patient. In some instances, as in the 
obesity clinics, she may conduct group discussions 
with patients because this method appears to be 
an excellent one in bringing about weight reduc- 
tion. According to individual needs, the patient 
returns for routine check-up and nutrition consul- 
tation. 

Since July 1943 a daily radio program, Listen 
to Nutrition, has been presented by the Nutrition 
Bureau over the municipal radio station, WNYC- 
WNYC-FM. During the war years (1943-45) two 
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five-minute programs were presented daily in order 
to assist families in spending food money wisely. 
In 1949, the director of the Bureau of Nutrition 
and the director of WNYC decided that one nutri- 
tionist should be assigned full time to the radio 
program. I was given this full-time responsibility 
and have continued in this position since that 
time. In a recent release, WNYC reported that 
since 1951 this four-minute nutrition program has 
consistently received more audience response than 
any other sustaining program on WNYC ‘round 
the clock. This suggests several things: (1) that 
the people of New York City are interested 
nutrition; (2) that they want nutrition information 
from an authentic non-commercial source; (3) that 
the mass communications media are an excellent 
way to teach nutrition. It offers an opportunity 
to reach those people who will not and cannot 
attend group meetings. 

This is not just a “woman’s” program; many men 
listen regularly and often write for information 
as well as for the leaflets offered. Men listen 
while driving to work, and letters come from Wall 
Street and Madison Avenue as well as from the 
outlying areas and from every type of homemaker. 
Young men and older ones write often, and they 
are deeply concerned about many phases of scien- 
tific nutrition. They represent lawyers, engineers, 
dentists, doctors, college students, and all types of 
professional men, as well as the retired oldster who 
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Asove. A health department nutritionist teaches a 
lesson on the value of breakfast to public health nurses 
as a part of their in-service training course. 


Be.ow. A public health nurse from the Health Depart- 


ment instructs expectant mothers regarding their diet 
during pregnancy. 


listens regularly. The letter below is an example 
of the interest among men: 
X Corporation 


Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Mrs. Bennett: 

Would you please send seven copies of the Star Plan 
for Good Eating to me and six of my friends whose names 
are listed below: 


Very truly yours, 


Neal 


P.S.: Would you also include seven copies of Fish 'n’ Tips. 


P.P.S.: We and our families find your program very bene- 
ficial. We are grateful for your perceptive analysis. 


The public is eager for the facts about food 
and nutrition. People want accurate, scientific in- 
formation and practical suggestions for putting 
new research into use at home. That is what we 
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are attempting to give them. In the fall of 1959, 
a one-page questionnaire was sent out to 200 
listeners who requested educational literature. It 
was simply inserted with the leaflet and, although 
no self-addressed stamped envelope was included, 
62 were returned (which is well over 25 per cent). 
Of these a large number said they would like to 
have more scientific research presented. To show 
the response to a program that continually stresses 
the new research, the following statement from 
Mrs. B in New Jersey is included. 


WNYC Radio 
Municipal Bldg. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 

My compliments to Mrs. Bennett for today’s program 
on saturated and unsaturated fats, cholesterol, etc.—also 
my thanks. There is so much hearsay on the subject floating 
around these days that a homemaker finds it helpful to 
have such a simple statement of up-to-date facts. I suggest 
she repeat this program. 


Very truly yours, 


Mrs. 


It is gratifying to know that this noncommercial, 
scientific nutrition radio program is in a small way 
counteracting some of the many misconceptions 
and false statements which appear on the airways 
and in the press. 


Research Projects 

Participating in research studies is a major re- 
sponsibility of the nutritionist. She may work as - 
one of a team with the physician, public health 
nurse, technician, and others in carrying on both 
short- and long-term projects. Examples of such 
research include studies of pregnant women attend- 
ing prenatal clinics in selected hospitals, teen-age 
diet patterns, food habits of older people. Perhaps 
one of the most important research studies is the 
long-term anti-coronary project (with more than 
600 men), which is now in its fourth year. This 
is to determine whether a diet which is high in 
predominantly polyunsaturated fats will lower the 
cholesterol level in the blood and also whether a 
lowered blood cholesterol will prevent coronary 
heart disease. 

The work of public health nutritionists is ex- 
tremely interesting and demands that each staff 
member keep herself well-informed on new devel- 
opments in the field. She must be able to interpret 
scientific research to the public and to individual 
citizens in a practical way so that it may be put 
into everyday practice at home. 
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of Three Generations 


HIS pilot study sought insight on continuity 
in two areas: (1) family values and (2) 
patterns of home management as indicated by 
decision-making in use of resources. Evidence in 
support of two hypotheses was sought, namely: (1) 
that certain family values persist from generation 
to generation and (2) that home management prac- 
tices of a given generation tend to be shaped by 
the culture of their own generation rather than by 
the practices of the preceding generation. 
No previous research seems to have been done 
on continuity of home management patterns and 


the little done on continuity of values covers only 


two generations. 


Methodology 


Patterns of home management were traced in six 
selected families over three generations. The three 
generations of each family were compared as to 
values and goals, and their processes of home 
management as indicated by their decision-making 
in the use of the specific resources of time, energy, 
money, and skills. The three generations of all 
families studied were then compared for indications 
of a general change in home management patterns 
and values over the years. 

The six families were selected on the basis of: 
(1) three generations of women represented; (2) 
grandmother, mother, and granddaughter must each 
be managing her own household; (3) their place 
of residence must be within accessible driving dis- 
tance for the interviewer; and (4) they must be 
willing to co-operate. 

The case-study method was used to interview 
18 women in their homes by appointment. The 
interviews were unstructured, except that an out- 
line was used to focus the conversation on the 
necessary areas of information. 


Home Management Patterns 


Pamelia Lott Millar 


Mrs. Millar is an instructor on the continuing 
education staff in home management and child 
development at Michigan State University. This 
pilot study was a part of the work for her master 
of arts degree in home management. 


Questions such as these were used to guide the 
interview to include the following topics: 

Time. Do you have a time plan? How detailed? 
Who made it? How well does it seem to work? 
Are meals planned in advance? How often is 
grocery shopping done? Is a list used? Does the 
family find time for recreation? For community 
activities? 

Energy. Do you often feel tiréd? Do you plan 
for rest periods? Do other members of the family 
help? Is labor-saving equipment used? Is storage 
adequate and conveniently located? 

Money. Does the family use a financial plan? — 
How detailed is it? Do you have plans for the 
future? Retirement? Insurance? Who made the 
plans? Do children receive an allowance? Are 
records kept? Do you watch for sales and/or pur- 
chase in large quantities? 

Skills. Do you bake? Sew? Preserve food? 
Make garden? Redecorate? Do family members 
help with maintenance and upkeep of the home? 
Are you employed outside the home? Does the 
family do much entertaining? 

Decisions. Who makes the family decisions? Are 
the children included? Do you investigate alterna- 
tive choices? Many or few? How well satisfied are 
you with your decisions? How did the family 
select a certain item of household equipment? Did 
past experience (evaluation of previous decisions ) 
aid in making this selection? From what sources 
did you secure information? 


Values and goals. Do you plan to educate your 
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children? Do you own your home? Have savings? 
Take vacations? What type of entertainment does 
the family enjoy? Do you attend church? Engage 
in community service projects? 


TABLE | 


Number of generations of each family indicating 
evidences of management steps 


MANAGEMENT STEPS 
| F Total 


- Planning 
Controlling . 
Evaluating 


General information. Family composition, edu- 
cation, and age of family members. Occupation 
of wage-earners. Housing throughout marriage. 
General description of the respondent and _ her 
home. Do you have conscious carry-overs from 
the previous generation? Conscious changes from 
the preceding generation? What do you think 
your daughter/mother does like you? Differently? 

Each’ woman was questioned about. the other 
two generations of her family, and mothers and 
grandmothers were asked about their earlier pat- 
terns of management. 


Findings 

The home management process, as defined by 
Gross and Crandall—that is, three more or less 
consecutive steps of planning, controlling the vari- 
ous elements of the plan while carrying it through, 
. and evaluating results preparatory to future plan- 
ning'—was used as the basis for analyzing the 
management process. 

All 18 women did some conscious planning for 
the use of resources. Without exception, they used 
some type of money plan; but their responses indi- 
cated that they were less conscious of planning for 
use of time, energy, and skills than for use of 
material resources. Some of their patterns, how- 
ever, showed unrecognized planning in these areas. 

Twelve, or two-thirds, of the 18 showed evidence 
of controlling the plan in action. Eleven women 
expressed verbal satisfaction with the results of 
their plans. Few of them showed a consciousness 
of the aid of evaluation to future planning; how- 
ever, one woman said they would not repeat the 


* Gross, I. H., and Cranpatt, E. W. Management for 
Modern Families. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1954, p. 4. 
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mistake of paying such a high price for a car. 
Table 1 shows the number of generations of each 
family indicating evidences of these management 
steps. 

None of the six families seemed to show con- 
tinuity in all three steps of the home management 
process throughout the three generations (table 2). 
Only one family showed indications of controlling 
the plan in each of the three generations, and 
only one of evaluating in each of the three genera- 
tions. 


TABLE 2 


Number of women in each generation indicating 
evidences of home management steps 


STEPS OF HOME MANAGEMENT 
| 


| 


GENERATIONS 


Planning Controlling Evaluating 


In comparing the three generations, planning 
was the one step common to all the women in the 
three generations. There was greater evidence of 
controlling in the second generation than in the 
first or the third. It is possible that the older women 
experienced difficulty in recalling how they put 
their plans into action in past years. 

There did not appear to be continuity from 
generation to generation in a given family, nor 
was there an observable pattern of development 
from past to present across the three generations. 

Decision-making in home management. For the 
purposes of this study the process of making de- 
cisions was divided into four steps: seeking alterna- 
tives; thinking through each alternative; making a 
choice of one alternative; and finally, accepting 
the consequences of this choice or finding satis- 
faction in it. Decision-making, so defined, was a 
new concept to these women. To make it easier 
for them to discuss this topic, questions were 
centered around a certain choice they had recently 
made, such as purchase of a major piece of house- 
hold equipment. 

In decision-making each family seemed to use 
similar but not identical patterns. Decisions to 
purchase equipment had been made (1) by con- 
sidering various possibilities, looking into the future 
to predict the probable results of each course of 
action, selecting one, and evaluating the choice for 
satisfaction; (2) on the basis of previous experi- 
ence; and (3) on the advice of an authority. 
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None of the six families showed continuity in 
the process of decision-making throughout the 
three generations. It appeared that thinking 
through probable results of the various alterna- 
tives was the step most often neglected. This 
step may be the most difficult to accomplish be- 
cause it involves a look into the future and fore- 
casting future events. It seemed significant that 
all those who did think through alternatives were 
among those who expressed verbal satisfaction, and 
12 of the 15 who were satisfied said they usually 
considered several alternatives. 

Each woman was also asked how many persons 
in the family, and which ones, usually made the 
family decisions. This information is summaried 
in table 3. The number of persons is shown with 
“2+,” indicating that children were included if 
they were interested, or would be included as 
soon as they were old enough. 


TABLE 3 


Number of persons making family decisions in 
each generation of the six families studied 


FAMILIES 
GENERATIONS — 
| ple | D | F 
| 
1 1 | 1 1 1 | 1 
2 2 2 2+ | 2 
3 2+ | | 2+ | 2+ | e+ | @ 


This table clearly indicates a trend to include 
more persons in the decisions from generation to 
generation. All of the women in the first generation 
said they had made most of the family decisions 
alone. 

It appears significant that the third generation 
showed a tendency to include the children in 
family decision-making, and this generation ex- 
pressed greatest satisfaction with their decisions. 
However, all of the children in the third genera- 
tion were as yet too young to actually participate 
in family discussions. Of greater significance is 
the fact that the second generation of families A, 


C, and D had included the children in family . 


decisions, had considered several alternatives, and 
thought them through, and these families had 
found satisfaction in the results. 

Goals and values. A goal is something definite 
toward which the family works. Goals grow out 
of values.* For example, a family which values 
security may have a goal of home ownership. 


? Tbid., p. 37. 
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Goals which became evident during the interviews 
with these families were: home ownership, raising 
a family, providing pleasant home surroundings 
in which the family members could enjoy emotional 
security and find fulfillment, educating the children 
so that they could become independent, and being 
of service in the community. Home ownership was 
a goal growing out of the value of security to each 
of these families. 

Values are vague and difficult to verbalize, and 
in most cases were inferred from the appearance 
of the home, the personal appearance of the women, 
and clues picked up from their conversation. When 
a goal was expressed, it was sometimes possible to 
deduce the values behind it. 

The values selected for analyzing the case studies 
and some of their indicators were: 
Comrort—Interest in improving the home, new 

furniture or equipment. 

AmbiTion—Interest in getting ahead, savings, inter- 
est in work, social advancement. 

HeaLtH—Health insurance, interest 
health, cleanliness, nutrition. 

KNow.epce—Education of parents and children, 
interest in adult education, teaching. 

Love—Close family ties, gregariousness, community 
responsibility, child training. 

PLay—Recognition of need for recreation and crea- 
tive expression. 

Re.icion—Interest in religious groups, church at- 
tendance, religious training of children. 

Art—Artistic appearance of home, handicraft, per- 
sonal appearance, music. 

Erriciency—A work schedule, use of appliances, 
interest in up-to-date methods, orderliness. 

Securtry—Home ownership, insurance, savings. 

At the outset, this list of values appeared to be 
quite comprehensive, but during the course of 
the study, values were revealed which did not seem 
to fall logically under any of these headings, for 
example, love of nature, orderliness, conspicuous 
consumption, and miserliness. Table 4 shows indi- 
cations of these ten values in the three generations 
of the six families studied. In some cases the values 
may have been present, but if no clue indicated its 
presence, it was not checked. The presence of a 
value is shown by +; indications of its absence 
by —. Since a value may be present in varying 
degrees, ++ indicates that it seemed particularly 
strong. Absence of any sign indicates that there 
was no observable evidence either for or against 
presence of that value. 

Ambition, love, and security appeared to be 
values of 17 of the 18 women. Sixteen valued play, 
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TABLE 4 
Indications of certain selected values in the three generations of the six families 


FAMILY GENERATION 
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as evidenced by their recognition of the need for 
recreation and creative expression. Fifteen valued 
health and art; 14 efficiency; and 13 religion. 
Knowledge was valued by seven, and to four of 
these it was a very strong value. 

Five goals—home ownership, family, home atmos- 
phere, education, and community service—were 
used in the study. Values contributing to these 
goals might have been as follows: 


VALUES 
Security, ambition 
Family affection, love 
Comfort, health, religion, art, play 
Knowledge, efficiency 
Love (in the broader sense), religion 


GOAL 

Home ownership 
Raising a family 
Home atmosphere 
Education 
Service 

Table 5 shows that all 18 families shared the 
goals of home ownership and raising a family. 
Fifteen set a high standard for the atmosphere 
of their homes. Seven stressed formal educa- 
tion and keeping up to date on homemaking in- 
formation. Ten participated in community affairs. 
Tables 4 and 5 show carryovers in these families 
of the 10 selected values and five family goals. 

Comparing the three generations as to values, 
there appeared to be a slight increase in the value 
of health, education, recreation, and of art from 
the first to the third generations. There was no 
observable pattern of change in goals from genera- 
tion to generation. The second generation showed 
greater participation in community service. 


Management of resources. The resources con- 
sidered were time, energy, money, and skills. Indi- 
cations of management of time were weekly or 
daily work schedules, dovetailing tasks, or making 
lists of things to be done. Management of energy 
was indicated by such practices as alternating heavy 
tasks with lighter ones, taking rest periods, remodel- 
ing the home for greater convenience, or using 
labor-saving appliances. A budget or spending plan 
indicated conscious management of money. Use 
of family skills to achieve family goals indicated 
management in this area. The women frequently 
spoke of using skills to save money. These resources 
are interdependent; plans for conservation of one 
often involved plans for expenditure of another. 

All of these women consciously managed 
money by means of a more or less detailed spend- 
ing plan. They were less aware of management of 
time, energy, and skills. Those who held jobs out- 
side the home or had small children were most 
likely to budget their time, probably because they 
felt the limitation of it most keenly. There was a 
tendency for women with abundant energy to use 
it freely, while those in poorer health were in- 
clined to think about conserving energy. Skills 
were managed for two purposes, to stretch another 
resource (usually money), or for the satisfaction 
derived from creative expression. It seemed sig- 
nificant that the two women who said they were 
always tired were the only two of the group who 
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TABLE 5 


Goals indicated by these families 


FAMILY FAMILY 
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showed no enthusiasm for any phase of home- 
making, and both these women said they did house- 
hold tasks whenever the notion struck them with- 
out any plan whatsoever. 

Some skills were found to be common to all three 
generations of four of the six families. This seemed 
to indicate that daughters tend to acquire the skills 
of their mothers. 

There was no marked generational nie from 
past to present in comparing the three generations. 
One more in the third generation planned for use 
of time, and one less in the third generation 
planned use of energy. 

As a particular phase of money management, 
each woman was asked if the children were given 
an allowance to spend as they chose. In com- 
paring families, it was found that none of these 
families followed the same plan through the three 
generations. In comparing generations, it seemed 
significant that none of the first generation gave 


What Are Blended Furs? 


What does—or should—the consumer understand by the term “blended” 


the children allowances; four of the second genera- 
tion gave allowances; and five of the third gener- 
ation planned to do so; while the sixth of the 
third generation was not sure yet what they would 
do about it. 


Conclusion 


The hypothesis that certain values tend.to be passed 
on from one generation of a family to the next was 
supported by the study. Five of six families showed evi- 
dence that half or more of the 10 values studied had . 
been carried over through the three generations. 

The hypothesis that home management practices of 
a given generation tend to be shaped by the patterns of 
their own generation rather than by the patterns of 
the preceding generation was supported by evidence 
that home management practices were not passed on 
in these families. Two practices, giving an allowance to 
children and including children in the family decision- 
making, appeared to be somewhat dependent upon the 
patterns prevalent at a given time. There was some 


evidence that skills may have been passed on. 


in regard to furs? This is a question the Federal Trade Commission recently 
asked AHEA. Here is a reply submitted by Mary Whitlock, chairman of the 
department of textiles and clothing at the University of Rhode Island: 
“Blended is a term used to describe furs which have had dye applied to 
the tips of guard hairs or the tips of the fur fiber, for the purpose of harmo- 


nizing the colors in different peltries in the same article.” 
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Food Fads—What Protection Have We? 


N view of my assignment in Japan, I was 
amused to learn that there are food fads and 
quack remedies there, too. A Japanese student 
recently interpreted one of their advertisements 
for me. We can laugh at their use of the scare 
motive to warn against combinations such as 
pickled plums and eel, mushrooms and clams, 
tomatoes and octopus, or buckwheat honey and 
snails. But can we laugh at our own foibles and 
protect ourselves against quacks who seem to know 
all the psychological tricks to scare and deceive us 
and then win our confidence in what they have to 
offer. If the American Medical Association’s esti- 
mate that 10,000,000 people spend $500,000,000 
annually on food fads is anywhere near correct, 
then it is surely time that we, as professional 
people, do more than laugh at pseudoscientific 
antics and take the problem in hand more seriously. 
You may label me a Fanatic Food Fad Fighter 
if you wish, but I feel that nutrition quackery is so 
dangerous, expensive, and belittling to a scientific 
' discipline that it is high time we as professionals 
really do something constructive. I shall not at- 
tempt to reiterate or refute current and popular 
fads. You know them as well as I do. My concern 
is to make you and your contacts more aware of 
what protection we have against quackery and 
where we have none. 

We who are in the field of nutrition or other 
medical sciences should be able to discriminate 
between the valid and misleading statements used 
in pseudo-nutrition literature or advertising. But 
watch your step if you are asked to endorse a new 
book—read it first. All too often unscrupulous use 
is made of scientific authority which may be 
wrongly interpreted to support a pet idea. The 
clever operator makes his comments in scientific 
terms and leads to his conclusions in such plausible 
sequence that it takes some background knowledge 
for the reader or listener to detect the fallacy. This 
very mixture of some good advice along with fake 


Helen S. Mitchell 


Dr. Mitchell, retired dean of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Massachusetts, is 
now on an assignment at the University of Hok- 
kaido, Sapporo, Japan. This article is based on 
her talk at the home economists in business sec- 
tion meeting during the 1960 meeting of AHEA. 


ideas is bound to benefit some people, at least 
temporarily. Good information should be available 
to this same audience without the fads mixed in, 
and it should be presented in as attractive and con- 
vincing a style as that used by the faddists. This 
may be one place where we can help. Why can't 
a clever writer make as much money telling the 
truth as some do disseminating fads? 

I have sought specific information direct from 
the source on the scope and nature of the activities 
of several federal and private agencies which are 
directly concerned in protecting the public against 
false and misleading advertising. I have received 
excellent co-operation from them and can cite some 
case histories which are both interesting and in- 
formative as to the procedure employed by each 
against quacks, charlatans, and purveyors of mis- 
information. However, there are some loopholes 
and even some wide-open doors where we have 
little or no protection. We should all be aware of 
these gaps and make others aware of them. We 
must also be cognizant of the time factor involved 
in developing a case for prosecution and realize 
that much harm can be done during these delays, 
necessary or unnecessary as they may be. I am 
listing the major agencies concerned with the pro- 
tection and education of the public and comment- 
ing briefly on the responsibilities and limitations. of 
each. 


FDA 


Food and Drug Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, a 
food or drug is deemed to be misbranded if its 
labeling is false or misleading in any particular. 
A label is anything written or printed on the con- 
tainer or accompanying it. FDA is authorized to 
seize offending merchandise and eventually to obtain 
injunctions or take criminal action against re- 
sponsible parties. But FDA officials must be on 
very sure ground before they take even the first 
step, and it takes time to prove that the labeling 
may be misleading and/or may lead to injury. 
Court proceedings may be expensive and time- 
consuming, thus limiting the number of cases 
which can be handled. FDA is concerned with 
maintaining standards of purity, as well as with 
combating actual misinformation. With limited 
personnel and a limited budget,- action is often 
so delayed that a product is well established before 
being questioned. 

FDA can act promptly under certain circum- 
stances. An interesting case is that of Honegar. 
A picture magazine, in 1959, told of a honey- 
vinegar product prepared by a Vermont woman 
after she had read Folk Medicine by Dr. Jar- 
vis. Neither the book nor a local industry was 
subject to federal action—one of the loopholes. 
However, in January 1960, a New York City com- 
pany bought the rights of the product and quoted 
Jarvis that honey and vinegar “are perfect foods 
which destroy bacteria in the body.” An FDA 
inspector was at the New Hampshire plant the day 
production began, and seizure procedures were 
initiated when the first shipment was made to the 
company at Albany. Displays and ads tied Honegar 
with the Jarvis book and its unlimited claims for 
honey and vinegar. The claimant requested return 
of the seized goods and the government allowed it 
but argued that the original promotion was fraudu- 
lent and the goods should not be returned. How- 
ever, the judge ruled that the ingredients were 
intrinsically harmless and allowed return for re- 
labeling. In this case, the book has so advertised 
the product that no relabeling can possibly divorce 
it from the claims made in the book. Note that 
the book could make ridiculous statements and 
claims without fear of prosecution and that Hone- 
gar could be made in Vermont if Vermont didn’t 
object—it was only when the product crossed a state 
line that action could be initiated by a federal 
agency. 

According to a letter from FDA Commissioner 
George Larrick, “In some cases, such as the un- 
saturated fats and oils seizures, even when we 
think that unjustified claims are being made, we 


must poll experts to determine wliether we can 
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substantiate our charges if the case is contested. 
This often takes months—to determine whether 
consumers are misled by cleverly worded ambigu- 
ous statements.” Commissioner Larrick also men- 
tioned two big vitamin seizures. The products 
were misbranded as being useful in the treatment 
of all sorts of nervous and physical disorders. The 
products themselves may be perfectly good vitamin 
preparations, but this is a good example of mis- 
leading labeling. 

In addition to legal action, FDA is concerned 
with the education of the public and has issued a 
flyer entitled “Food Facts vs. Food Fallacies” for 
wide distribution. Each of us has both the privilege 
and responsibility of registering complaints against 
false and misleading labeling with the Food and 


Drug Administration. 


FTC 


The Federal Trade Commission (Washington 25, 
D.C.) is closely related to the Food and Drug 
Administration in its concern for fads and mis- 
information. In 1936, Congress gave FTC authority 
over “unfair or deceptive acts and practices in 
commerce” and specifically over advertisements of 
foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics where this 
false advertising uses U. S. mail or crosses state 
lines, and when the false statements may be in- 
jurious to health. FTC may issue injunctions, cease 
and desist orders, and prosecute, but does it take 
action often enough? 

Actually the FTC concern with misleading in- 
formation in the advertising of foods and drugs 
is but a small fraction of its responsibility, which, 
during 1959, was concerned with other unfair trade 
practices, such as price fixing and discriminations, 
monopolies, and deceptive advertising of a wide 
variety of commodities. In the 1959 report,’ I 
could find that only four orders were issued against 
vendors of quack reducing remedies. 

Perhaps FTC and Congress need to review what 
is happening and insist that FTC take more re- 
sponsibility in the field of false and misleading 
advertising of foods and drugs. In serious cases, 
it would help if evidence were sufficient to justify 
stopping the advertising pending trial. 

The Federal Trade Commission and the Food 
and Drug Administration have a working agree- 
ment because of the close parallel of their responsi- 


' Annual report of the FTC, 1959; 33d report by the 
Committee on Government Operations, False and Misleading 
Advertising. 
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bilities. It is designed to avoid both agencies’ 
starting legal proceedings against the same business 
firm. The same or similar claims are apt to be 
found in both labeling and advertising. Such liaison 
activity helps avoid duplication of effort, but it 
may stymie action if one agency meets with an 
adverse court decision—the other is afraid to bring 
charges. 


FCC 


The Federal Communications Commission ( Post 
Office Department Building, Washington 25, D.C. ) 
and its responsibilities may be less familiar to you as 
they were to me. The Commission is charged with 
licensing and reviewing at three-year intervals all 
radio and TV broadcasting stations, and by law 
to consider the public interest and convenience 
when granting licenses. Conceivably, the FCC 
could wield strong moral suasion over broadcasters 
through hearings for license renewals. 


Post Office 


The U. S. Post Office (12th Street and Pennsyl- 
‘vania Avenue, Washington 25, D. C.) is charged 
with the responsibility of preventing fraudulent or 
false advertising which solicits money by mail. 
The Post Office Department is the most aggressive 
and most effective federal enforcement agency in 
combating fraudulent advertising of products mar- 
keted by mail order—and this despite the statute 
that demands proof of intent to defraud. The 
Post Office Department had proceeded against 40 
companies between 1955 and 1957 when the Con- 
gressional hearings were held. The general counsel 
for the Post Office Department told the Congres- 
sional committee “the public has amazing confi- 
dence in products advertised by mail and it is part 
of my job to try to see that this confidence is not 
misplaced. The quacks with their nostrums, and 
the miracle makers . . . persist in their efforts, but 
we believe we have made the going rougher.” * 

In cases involving foods, drugs, or cosmetics, 
the Food and Drug Administration co-operates 
with the Post Office Department by providing the 
medical and scientific evidence. 

These four federal agencies (FDA, FTC, FCC, 
and USPO) have legal powers which we hope they 
‘ may use more effectively than they have in the 
past. If we send in enough complaints, they will 
not be ignored. There are still plenty of loopholes 
for clever operators and one wide-open door for 


* House report No. 2553, Aug. 13, 1958. Weight reducing 
remedies, p. 6. 
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persuasive writers and speakers. We all need to 
be aware of these unprotected boundaries. 


Private Agencies 


The private agencies must rely on education and 
exposure of frauds and fakes in their campaigns. 


AMA 


The American Medical Association, Bureau of 
Investigation, (535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois) investigates and exposes quacks and 
fads in printed reports in a special section of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association and 
also in Today's Health, the AMA’s magazine for 
the layman. This Bureau answers inquiries about 
specific persons or products and promotes an active 
education campaign against quackery. The AMA 
film The Medicine Man is a good introduction for 
a talk on the subject, and the little folder “Mer- 
chants of Menace” has a title to remember. They 
merit wider use. For more specific and technical 
information, the AMA publishes statements and 
decisions of the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the AMA, which some of you may wish to get 
for reference. Keep informed on these matters! 


BBB 


National, State, and Better Business Bureaus 
(Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York). 
The BBB's, with the interest of the consumer in 
mind, collect and maintain a file of information on 
“health lecturers,” quack remedies, and firms that 
sell health foods, devices, and vitamin preparations 
on a mail-order or door-to-door basis. They have 
published a brochure entitled “Facts You Should 
Know About Health Quackery” (10¢). They are 
also prepared to, and do, answer a large volume of 
inquiries concerning the accuracy of claims made. 
You can make use of this service by writing to 
your BBB about any product which makes ques- 
tionable claims. Obviously the Bureaus have no 
legal power such as the federal agencies have to 
combat misinformation. Education is their tool. 


Several professional organizations have published 
articles, brochures, or conducted symposia on the 
problem of combating nutrition misinformation in 
all forms. The brochure “Food Facts Talk Back,” 
published by the American Dietetic Association, is 
excellent for lay or professional use. The American 
Institute of Nutrition held a symposium a few years 
ago on “What Can We Do About Food Faddism?” * 


* Symposium—Federation of Am. Soc. Exp. Biol. Proceed- 
ings 13, 1954, p. 780. 
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The American Public Health Association and the 
American Home Economics Association have car- 
ried articles on the subject, and the APHA publi- 
cation Nation’s Health is good to recommend to 
laymen. Consumer's Union and Consumer's Re- 
search both carry reliable material to warn con- 
sumers against misrepresentation. Scientific people 
need to be concerned, and some of these articles 
are for the professionals. But we also need to know 
what to recommend to the lay public who are 
victims of quackery. 


Reliable Publications 


Our cherished free press in the U. S. means that 
anyone may write a book if he can find a publisher, 
or publish it himself as some of the quacks prefer 
to do. Thus, personal theories of nutrition and diet, 
expounded with the air of authority and assurance 
of relief from a wide variety of ills, have become 
best sellers. The readers who become ardent con- 
verts sell the ideas to friends and neighbors and 
demand that public libraries stock these books. 
No librarian can be expected to be a critic or a 
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censor of the books in his library, but he is often 
asked for advice and can use some discrimination 
on what to recommend. My article published in 
the February 15, 1960, issue of the Library Journal 
was an attempt to give librarians some guidance 
other than public demand in the choice of nutrition 
books for lay readers. 

Such a list as this becomes out of date even 
before publication—therefore, each of you who 
wishes to make use of this list has a responsibility 
to keep the list up to date by additions to either 
the reliable or unreliable list. You may wish to 
rely, as I did, on book reviews in scientific journals. 
Permission to duplicate the list may be obtained 
from the publisher. 

My only reason for compiling. this list and for 
writing the chapter “Don’t Be Fooled by Fads” in 
Food, the 1959 Yearbook of Agriculture, is to 
arouse concern for this nation-wide problem. Won't 
you take a firm stand against nutrition fads? 

Facts and fallacies can be made into a smooth 
mixture, but let’s make it rough sledding for those 
who try it! 


Academia Hispano Americana, Incorporada a la Secretaria de Educacién 
Publica, San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, México, offers winter, spring, 
summer, and fall sessions in the Spanish language, Spanish and Mexican 
literature, and songs and dances of Mexico. For catalog and information, 
write to: Director, Academia Hispano Americana, Insurgentes 7, San Miguel 


de Allende, Guanajuato, México. 


European Program in Comparative Education. The College of Educa- 
tion of Wayne State University will sponsor its 14th Annual European Travel 
Study Program in Comparative Education this summer from June 24 to 
‘September 2. The tour will visit 13 countries and the Islands of the Aegean. 
For further information, write to Dr. William Reitz, College of Education, 


Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


International Extension Training. The 9th International Training Centre 
on Methods and Programme Planning in Agricultural and Home Economics 


Extension will be held in Wageningen, The Netherlands, July 12 to August 6, 


1961. 


A Foreign Study Tour next summer is being planned by the related art 
and crafts department of the University of Tennessee. Six hours of credit, 


For information, write to The Director, International Agricultural 
Centre, 1, Generaal Foulkesweg, Wageningen, The Netherlands. 


graduate or undergraduate, may be earned. The group will be limited to 25 
and will study homes and their furnishings in London and on the Continent. 
The tour will leave New York July 21 and return September 2. For further 
information, write to Miss Henrietta R. Sivyer, University of Tennessee, 


Knoxville. 


ie 


It’s Our Journal 


OES the Journat’s personality match expec- 

tations of its readers—as home economists, 
and as members of their professional association, the 
American Home Economics Association? Are read- 
ers expecting too little or too much from the 
JournaL? How well do they distinguish between 
the role of the JourNaL as a professional magazine 
and the functions of other publications, such as 
trade, general interest, shelter, women’s magazines, 
or house organs. 

The Association’s advisory committee on publi- 
cations and advertising has ‘outlined the JournaL’s 
functions at various times. The editor recently 
expressed her view of the magazine's function in 
the statement reproduced on the opposite page. 

What do readers expect of the JourNaL? We've 
been trying to find out. As a starter, we queried 
- Association and section officers and a few other 
members. ' 


Here is one section chairman’s answer: 


From the JournaL or Home Economics, every member 
can expect and can find, over the period of a year, every- 
‘thing big and important that is happening in the profession 
of home economics at the national and professional level. 
This includes not only the major happenings at the annual 
meeting of the Association, but, throughout a year, what 
leaders in home economics, education, all the subject- 
matter areas in home economics, economics, sociology, 
communications skills, mental health believe, see, know 
in relation to homes and families in our country, and the 
world, and implications for what the home economist can 
do to strengthen home and family life. This is mighty 
important to have: a knowledge of what is going on and 
what leaders in all areas related to problems of home and 
family life are saying, thinking, believing. 

From the Journat or Home Economics, every member 
can learn the findings of significant research in all areas 
of home economics from research reports and from abstracts; 


* If you would like to tell us either what you do expect 
from the Journat or would like to expect, the editor and 
advisory committee will be glad to hear from you at any 
time and at any length. 


Mary Hawkins 
Journal Editor 


every member can know about the existence and the nature 
of new books of reputable publishing houses, of the pro- 
fessional Association, and published materials from other 
Associations and agencies as they appear when they have 
a bearing upon understanding and strengthening homes and 
family life. 

And don’t you like to know what other home economists 
are doing? What jébs they are holding? What important 
meetings for the home economics profession they have 
attended to represent your interests? Don’t you like to 
see pictures of the names in home economics work? 


Other answers came back beginning, “I ex- 
pect,” “I expect (and find),” and “I would like to 
have . 

Let's take the “I expect” and “I expect (and 
find)” first. Here’s what these readers expect, 
approximately in the frequency mentioned: 

Research drew the most comments: 


“It keeps me informed about research that is stimulating 
to both teachers and students.” “most significant find- 
ings of research in each area of home economics.” 

“My students and I find out how research projects are 
conducted and some of the work behind the summary state- 
ments which we read in textbooks and elsewhere. As much 
as possible I try to relate the information in the articles to 
the students’ cwn experiences and observations.” 


News of AHEA and AHEA members included 
such comments as these: 


“Provides guidance so that a united effort is made by all 
home economists to promote the best interests of the pro- 
fession.” . . . “being kept up to date about Association 
accomplishments, plans, etc.” “The JounnaL gave me a 
sense of the value of my membership and the importance 
of the American Home Economics Association to my pro- 
fession.” “Keep informed about the ‘doings’ of friends and 
acquaintances in other places.” 

Keeping up to date in the field came next in the 
readers’ expectations, with the related expectation 
of getting news of new books, new publications, 
and abstracts, and timely information about source 
materials. 

Trends in subject-matter and curriculums and 
discussion of the philosophy of the profession were 
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The Journat considers that its function is 
to further and to improve home economics, 
primarily at the level of philosophy, methods, 
and research. It is the Journat’s desire to 
stimulate thinking, to present ideas and new 
knowledge, and to help to open up and 
develop promising trends in the profession. 
It feels that it has an obligation to widen 
the horizons of its readers even beyond the 
limits of their own profession in order that 
the profession can benefit from the broadened 
outlook of its members. As a_ professional 
magazine, the JourNAL feels that it should be 
directed primarily to the leaders in the profes- 
sion, wherever they may be, and to the home 
economists who keep up professionally, who 
expect a professional magazine to provide 
insight and perception as well as information. 
Techniques per se receive less attention in the 
Journat than the topics mentioned above. 
A technique or skill is less lasting than the 
understanding of a principle or wisdom gained 
from intellectual effort and experience. More- 
over, there are many good “skill” publications 
prepared by business and industry. 


mentioned an equal number of times, with such 
comments as these: 

“Articles by home economists concerning philosophy, 
methods and practices, research findings, and other informa- 
tion related to growth of the profession and programs which 
home economists are directing.” 

“The Journat interprets the basic philosophy of home 
economics and changes in accord with changes in our 
society.” “I expect to become aware of changes in basic 
philosophy as they evolve in the field of home economics as 
well as learn of changes in practices that are being 
adopted.” 

Inspiration and stimulation—to “try new ap- 
proaches to old problems.” 

Broadening of our horizons—“an awareness of the 
far-flung nature of home economics in subject 
matter and in geography.” 

Along with expectation of new subject matter, 
readers expect articles interpreting the interrelated- 
ness of home economics and other disciplines and 
information about legislation and its effect on our 
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professional programs, reports of opportunities in 
the field of home economics, and reports indicating 
the organizational strength of AHEA. 

Other expectations mentioned were review 
articles, articles from professional leaders, articles 
dealing with international subjects, new concepts 
and practices, socioeconomic changes affecting 
home economics, news of professional activities of 
colleagues, and reports and papers from the annual 
meeting. Other readers said the Journat helps 
develop pride in the profession, is an aid in evalu- 
ating own work, and a source of ideas for creative 
work. One group reply wants a magazine with a 
“professional flavor” in its format—the only com- 
ment received on format or appearance of the 
JOURNAL. 

These are high expectations, but not too high 
for the Association and the profession. We'll do 
our best to reach them or to maintain them. 


Would Like to Have 


And, now, what about those who began their 
comments with “I would like to have” or “I would 
like more of . . .” 

They would like more subject matter (art and 
food and nutrition were named), more review 
articles, more resource material, including abstracts, 
more articles on homemaking competences, more 
inspiration. 

Also mentioned on the “more” side were research, 
specific helps for teachers, information on cur- 
riculum changes, interrelationship with other dis- 
ciplines, news of professional activities of colleagues 
and of international activities. More information 
of interest to consumers. 

One person asked for more positive leadership, 
adding, “but don’t know where it should start 
and end.” Another said, “It is all so agreeable. 
Let us debate.” One said, “Inspiration is the 
Journat’s weakest point”—another said, “I need 
information even more than inspiration.” 

One person remarked, “I don’t expect to be enter- 
tained by the Journat articles . . .” while another 
had this to say: 

“I think if a little humor were ever printed the 
paper maybe would melt.” 

It wouldn't. We'd love to risk it. Dear Reaper— 
Please send some. 


To the starred states on page 28 of the January 1961 Journat, now add 
California, Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, North 


Carolina, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 


we 


Utensils for Electronic Cookery’ 


ICROWAVE cookery introduced certain 

problems in the choice of cooking utensils. 
Some of the pots and pans used in conventional 
cookery cannot be used in electronic cookery be- 
cause of the basic difference in the source of heat 
energy. Only pans made of materials which are 
transparent to microwaves can be used success- 
fully. 

Instructions issued to the owner of an electronic 
range state that cooking utensils must not be of a 
metallic material. Metals reflect microwaves, 
whereas such materials as glass, earthenware, china, 
plastic, and paper are more or less transparent to 
microwaves. Furthermore, little is said about the 
advantages or disadvantages of covering the food 
with a lid during microwave cookery. 

This study has three parts: (1) A comparison is 
made between ovenproof glass (Pyrex) pans of 
different shapes. (2) The cooking characteristics 
of two conventional ovenware materials suited to 
microwave cookery are presented. (3) The cover- 
ing of the food as it is being cooked with micro- 


waves is also discussed. 


Procedure 


A Tappan electronic range, Model RL-1, was 
used: It was equipped with two cooking speeds, 
300 watts (“Lo”) and 850 watts (“Hi”). These 
values represent the power supplied to the heating 
load within the range. In these experiments, “Hi” 
speed only was used. Both the applied voltage 


' Journal Paper No. ]-3883 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project 
No. 1412. 

? Acknowledgment is made to Hisako Nakayama of the 
lowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Station 
‘for data used in this paper. 


Helen J. Van Zante’ 


Dr. Van Zante is an associate professor of house- 
hold equipment in the College of Home Economics 
at Iowa State University at Ames. 


and the magnetron current were controlled. The 
experiments were carried out at 236 volts and 
approximately 330 magnetrons. 

In all studies, agar was used as the test material. 
Agar is a heat-absorbing, solid material that can 
be kept constant and homogeneous in composition. 
It can be poured into a container while hot and 
upon cooling becomes a solid gel. It absorbs micro- 
wave energy in the same way as food. A gel of 
2.7 per cent agar (by weight) was used (1). An 
agar gel of this particular composition absorbs con- 
siderable electromagnetic energy before it reaches 
its melting point. It also permits the study of 
temperature differences within the microwave- 
heated material (2). When placed in the elec- 
tronic range, the agar was at a temperature of 
34°F. 

Temperature measurements were made with a 
potentiometer and thermojunction (3). The agar 
was probed with a fine haired thermojunction 
encased in a glass needle. Temperatures were re- 
corded immediately after withdrawing the pans 
from the electronic oven. The probing was done 
according to the numbering shown in the patterns 
of chart 1. 


Shape of Pan 


In the first study, the relation of the shape of 
the pan to rise in temperature and to evenness of 
heating of the agar were determined. Round and 
square glass cake. pans were used. The inside 
diameter of the round pan was 8.2 inches; the 
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inside dimension of the square pan was 8.1 inches. 
Into each cake pan was put | liter of 2.7 per cent 


a depth of 1 inch and the square pan to a depth of 
agar. This amount of agar filled the round pan to 


7/8 inch. The pans containing the agar were 
heated at the center of the shelf which was placed 
Temperature Voriotion, Round vs. Square Pyrex Cake Dishes 

| Liter 2.7% Agor 


i 


o 


aw 225° 270° Si 


30° 135" 180" 225" 270° S60" 


Heating time: S min. SOsec 
~ 


o 45° 90° 180° 225° 270° 360° 


Heating time: 2 min O sec 


Mecsuring Points 


1. Comparative temperatures of agar heated in round and square glass pans. Two different heating 
times were used. 
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Ficures 1 and 2. Ovenware of glass and earthenware 


in the center position of the range. Two different 
heating times were used for each pan: 3 minutes, 
30 seconds and 2 minutes, 0 seconds. 

In this first study of round versus square glass 
cake pans, temperature measurements were made 
at the approximate -mid-depth of the agar in the 
pans (% inch below the surface). In the round 
pan, these temperature measurements were made 
along four diameters which divided the agar con- 
tents into eight parts. The temperatures along each 
diameter are shown in the upper half of chart 1. 
A geometrically similar pattern of temperature 
probing was used for the square cake pan. In 
both cases, cardboard covers with holes for the 
probe points were placed over the pan. This made 
possible more accurate thermojunction positions for 
temperature recording. Temperature probing re- 
quired approximately 7 to 8 minutes. Both shapes 
of pans together with their agar contents were 
heated and temperatures recorded in the order of 
the numbers indicated on chart 1. Temperatures 
were plotted both diagonally (chart 1—left) and 
circularly (chart 1—right). ' 


Glass and Earthenware 


In the second study, agar was heated in two 
similar-sized casseroles which were made of two 
different materials. One casserole was made of the 
glass and the other of brown earthenware (see 
figures 1 and 2). One liter of 2.7 per cent agar 
was placed in each casserole and then placed in 
the electronic range on the center of the shelf 
which was located at the middle position. The 
casserole and contents were heated without a lid 
for a period of 2 minutes, 30 seconds. Temperature 
probing of the agar contents was done at points 
14 inch apart on a line which was 2 inches long 
and oriented vertically to the center of the bottom 


Ficure 3. Small ovenproof glass dish used with and 
without the lid 


of the pan. The graphical data comparing the 
results of the glass casserole and the brown earthen- 
ware casserole are given in the solid black lines of 
the lower right part of chart 2. 

In the third study, the effect of using a lid 
covering the pan containing the agar during the 
time of heating was investigated. A small oven- 
proof glass refrigerator type dish (figure 3) was 
filled with 320 ce of 2.7 per cent agar. It was 
placed in the electronic range at the same position 
as the casseroles. Two heating times were used, 
namely: 45 seconds and also 1 minute, 30 seconds. 
Heating times and starting temperatures (34°F) 
were the same in each case. In addition, the effect 
of covering the glass casserole. and the brown 
earthenware casserole used in the second study was 
determined. Heating time in this case was 2 
minutes, 30 seconds. Temperatures were again 
probed vertically downward through the center of 
the agar contents for a distance of 2 inches and 
recordings made at points 1, inch apart. 
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Cuart 2 
Lower RIGHT: Temperatures of agar heated in a glass pan and an earthenware pan. Data are also included 


showing the effect of the use of a lid. 


. Lert stipe: Temperatures of agar heated with and without lid and for two different time periods. 
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Ficure 4. Effect of microwave heating upon agar in a 
round glass pan 


Discussion and Results 

Microwave heating differences between round 
and square glass cake pans show up clearly in 
figures 4 and 5. The dark spots indicate the 
regions of high temperature and consequently 
melted agar. Specific temperatures of the various 
points in the two pans are shown in chart 1. The 
temperature along the radii or diagonals with the 
corresponding numbered points are shown on 
the left side of the chart. The temperatures when 
plotted circularly with the correspondingly num- 


bered points are shown on the right side of the. 


chart. It can be clearly seen that the temperatures 
of the agar at the corners of the square pan as 
shown on the lower left hand graphs were in 
agreement with the photographic data of figure 5. 
The square pan definitely indicated high temper- 
atures at the corners. Also, all temperatures of 
agar near the perimeter of the pan were high as 
seen both from chart 1 and from photographs 
(figures 4 and 5). Although the pans rested 
directly in the center of the oven, the agar con- 
tents in the left side of the pan reached a higher 
temperature than in the right side of the pan. In 
chart 1, the points labeled 1 indicated the center 
of the agar contents in each pan. Point 1 was at 
the lowest temperature in the square pan, but this 
was not true for the round pan. In the round pan, 
the lowest temperatures were on the concentric 
circles containing points 2, 4, 6, and 8 and points 
10, 11, 12, and 13. All of. these data indicate 
that there was more even heating of the contents 
of the round pan than of that of the square pan. 
This was true for both heating times (2 minutes, 
0 seconds and 3 minutes, 30 seconds). With a 
longer heating time, there was greater temperature 
rise in the agar of both pan shapes; yet the patterns 
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Ficure 5. Effect of microwave heating in a square 
glass pan 


of temperature rise were similar to those of the 
shorter heating times (chart 1). However, the 
temperature differences between certain points with- — 
in the agar contained in both round and square 
pans were greater for the longer heating times than 
for the shorter heating times. Temperature differ- 
ences calculated from agar temperatures in both 
round and square pans are shown in the table. 
Notable temperature differences occurred between 
the center parts and the perimeter areas of the agar 
in the two differently shaped pans. Also, the agar 
at the corners of the square pan was definitely 
hotter than the agar anywhere else in the pan. 

In the second study, where ovenware of two 


different materials were compared, it is obvious 


from a study of the lower right portion of chart 2 
that the agar in the glass casserole absorbed more 
heat than that in the brown earthenware casserole. 
Apparently the glass transmitted the electro- 
magnetic waves to the agar contents more readily 


Temperature data relating to agar heated in round 
and square glass cake pans 


TEMPERATURE 
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TEMPERATURE 


degrees F 


57.8 
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than did the brown earthenware. Also the heat 
capacity of the earthenware utensil was greater 
than that of the glass utensil. This may have been 
a factor in slowing the heating in the earthenware 
casserole since some heat was conducted from 
the food to the vessel. However, the heating time 
was so short that this factor would seem negli- 
gible. 

Where agar was heated in both covered and 
uncovered pans, temperatures did not rise as high 
in the covered pans as in the uncovered pans. In 
chart 2, the agar temperatures in the covered pans 
are represented by the solid lines. The only excep- 
tion to this greater temperature rise in the uncov- 
ered pans was when the agar in the small glass 
refrigerator type dish was heated for the longer 
time period. Although the approximate center of 


the dish contents was hotter when no lid was used, 


the temperatures above and below the center point 
of the uncovered dish were practically the same 
as in the covered dish. The use of a lid slows the 
heating process, but its omission may not always be 
recommended in electronic cookery because it may 
sometimes be needed for moisture retention. Thus, 
for fast heating, no lid should be used. This is con- 


Test of Airborne Television Instruction 


More than half a million pupils in six Midwestern states are waiting to tune 
into the first lessons ever telecast from an airplane, according to a survey 
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trary to recommendations for cookery on top of the 
conventional range. 


Summary 


1. In the electronic range when agar is used as the test 
material, the contents of round pans heat more even- 
ly than do the contents of square pans. The contents 
of square pans have hot spots at the corners. 

2. The agar contents of an ovenproof glass utensil 
heats more quickly than does similar agar contents 
of an earthenware utensil. 

3. Placement of a lid on the pan in the electronic 
range inhibits the heating of the contents, but at 
times its use may be necessary to retard loss of mois- 
ture. For faster heating, no lid should be used. 

4. Both glass and earthenware utensils can be used 
successfully in electronic range cookery. 
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conducted by the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction. 

Based at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, the experimental project 
starting early this year will beam instructional courses on video tape from 
an airplane flying high over Indiana to schools in that state and parts of 
Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Reports gathered from superintendents and principals of local school sys- 
tems in the telecasting region show that 526,518 pupils in 16,939 TV-equipped 
classrooms, assisted by 16,221 classroom teachers, plan to preview the courses 

: in early 1961. A total of 69,651 students expect to view the four courses 
offered at the secondary level, and 2,270 students the two courses at the 


college level. 


“The totals far exceed our expectations,” said John E. Ivey, Jr., president. 
“The number of pupils represents more than 10 per cent of the five million 
students we estimate are within range of the airplane’s signals. We had not 
anticipated that such a large proportion would participate during the 
demonstration period. This is a testing or try-out period designed to allow 
schools to test the signal and the educational content prior to participating 
in the first full academic year starting in September, 1961.” 

The MPATI airplane will fly at 23,000 feet over the community of 
Montpelier, Indiana. During the spring demonstration period, the airplane 
will transmit on two channels for three hours a day, four days a week. 

The project is supported by funds from foundations and private industry. 


Its aircraft will operate out of Purdue University Airport. 
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Consumer Reactions to Wallpaper Patterns 


Effect of Pattern on Sense of Space 


Av is often considered a subject involving 


such personal reactions that the more scien- 
tific research procedures are difficult to apply in 
this area. While there are some limitations, the 
present staff in related art and crafts at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee has always believed in research 
as an important aid in determining some needs 
and facts to be stressed in teaching the bases of 
good taste and appreciations, and in stimulating 
creativeness in design. Besides the research done 
for theses, occasionally a small amount of staff time 
has been possible for research. The results from 
such studies that could be passed on to teachers 
and agricultural extension workers and used in 
our classroom teaching have seemed to us to be 
a distinct contribution. 

The project reported here represents a one- 
fourth-time assignment for one faculty member 
during parts of two school years, the rest of her 
time being given to teaching. A small amount of 
the time of a graduate assistant was also devoted 
to the project. There are many other phases of 
related art background needs and facts that could 
be explored even on the same limited basis, to 
obtain definite data in support of, or to supplant, 
certain beliefs and opinions. 

Because everyone encounters the problem of 
adapting to space in interiors, whether too much 
space or too little, and since a sense of space is an 
important part of this problem, the present study 
deals with people’s reactions to effects of certain 
types of pattern in interiors. The specific subject 
reported here deals with the opinions of a random 
sample of more than 200 consumers on effects 
in a selection of 20 wallpaper patterns. 

Consultations with designers and builders of 
houses and a review of pertinent technical journals 
indicated little study of how people are actually 
affected by the patterns built into their houses. 
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Emphasis in research seems to have been on 
physical and mechanical properties and relation- 
ships rather than on the occupants’ satisfactions 
with what they have to live with. 

In the present study, an effort was made to find 
areas of agreement or disagreement concerning: 
(1) room sizes for which the viewers thought 
different wallpaper pattern sizes were suited, (2) 
types of patterns they called advancing or reced- 
ing, (3) opinions as to effects of advancing or 
receding patterns on apparent room size, (4) com- 
parison of usage recommendations for designs 
called advancing or receding, (5) reactions to 
specific art elements and design devices, (6) reac- 
tions to certain qualities usually called undesirable 
in wallpaper—three dimensional effects, strong 
color, spotty use of dark and light, restless line 
movement, and disorganized pattern—compared to 
their usage recommendations, (7) types of patterns 
more generally approved or disapproved or actually 
condemned, and art elements or design devices 
they had in common. 


Types of Designs Studied 

Wallpaper patterns in the medium-price range 
were selected, and an effort was made to choose 
designs of somewhat general appeal. That is, 
the more exclusive “decorator” designs were 
omitted, as were also the most ordinary or banal 
designs. No unusual textures were used, and there 
was very little color variety. The colors were 
limited to soft green backgrounds with designs in 
greens, gold or beige, and white. Occasional pink- 


ish or fine black lines in a few examples were not 
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considered enough of a departure from the general 
color range to affect the final choice. 

Twenty designs were finally accepted as usable 
of which four would generally be called scenic, 
five floral, six geometric, and five abstract. 

To avoid snap judgments made from too small 
samples, panels were prepared that were four 
feet wide by eight feet high. Special wood frame- 
works were built and the wallpapers hung, one on 
each side. The frameworks were fitted with dowel 
pin and curtain rod fixtures so that the samples 
could be taken down and rolled up between tests, 
for protection. 


Information and Participants 


A questionnaire was prepared that permitted 
viewers to check their reactions or opinions on 
phases of the subjects enumerated above. Certain 
personal information as to age and size of house 
lived in was also obtained, along with the par- 
ticipant’s present or past experience with wallpaper 
and whether he or she had ever helped select 
wallpaper or had had full responsibility for select- 
ing it. 

The size of the samples made it necessary for 
the participants to come to the laboratory to check 
the questionnaire. This limited somewhat the type 
of participants, since they had to have some degree 
of interest in education to be willing to come to 
the university for this experiment. Within that 
limitation, there was considerable variety in 
of participants. The groups included graduate 
home economists, students with varying amounts 
of art training, women from a town club and from 
a rural club, a small-group of men in their first art 
course or with no art training, and a group of high 
school girls. It can be seen from this selection that 
it was a fairly typical cross section of reasonably 
well-educated people of slightly above average 
income level. 


Results of the Study 


Many interesting reactions and opinions came 
out of the study, only a few of which will be 
reported here. 

The recommending of large, medium, or small 
patterns for large, medium, or small rooms, re- 
spectively, was quite general and indicated a con- 
sistent sense of scale. In cases where many people 
thought that room size was unimportant, the ele- 
ment in common in the patterns was lack of 
contrast, not any certain pattern size or design 


type. 
Again, size or type of design did not figure to 
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any extent in the designs that were called most 
advancing or receding. The seven designs called 
most advancing were either strongly contrasted or 
had forceful lines, and the four called receding all 
had very little contrast. They ranged from small to 
large in size of pattern units and varied consider- 
ably in subject matter and design treatment. 

Most people thought the receding designs would 
make rooms seem larger, but there was not as 
consistent feeling that advancing designs would 
make rooms seem smaller. 

In fact, the inconsistency in viewer opinion on 
relationship of eye-catching pattern to apparent 
room size was an interesting area of disagreement. 
While it would require more testing with a ques- 
tionnaire specially designed to point up this com- 
parison, a question from these results seems to be: 
“Will a strong pattern come out to meet the eye, 
thus ‘pulling in the walls’ and making the room 
seem smaller—or, because it is such a positive type 
of design, will there seem to be a great deal of it— 
‘a little going a long way’—hence making the room 
seem larger?” This latter effect seemed to influence 
viewers in designs of distinct units where there 
might be a tendency to count the units. Some of 
this same conflict of opinion seemed to exist in 
regard to patterns with restless line movement. 

The consistent area of agreement on the more 
eye-catching designs was the recommendation to 
use them for only partial wall coverage. It seems 
the viewers are willing to accept quite positive 
designs if they are used in small amounts. 

A statistical comparison of opinions, character- 
istics, and usage recommendations for two groups 
of designs is given in table 1. It shows some of the 
extent of disagreement but on the whole a fairly 
impressive degree of agreement. 

This study was not intended to promote certain 
kinds of design but rather to observe how groups 
of average consumers of the types selected would 
react. An untrained person will affect a family’s 
final decision on what is to go onto the walls, just 
as much as a trained one will, even though others 
might deplore the choices. 

In comparing the experience of individuals in 
this group, it was noticeable that while 58 per cent 
of the participants had lived with wallpaper at 
some time and 52 per cent had helped select it, 
only about 20 per cent had had complete respon- 
sibility for making selections. With the younger 
viewers, only 8.3 per cent had had this kind of 
experience. The same was true of the men. Only 
20 per cent of the homes under 15 years old were 
reported to have wallpaper now—and only 37 per 
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Opinions on selected groups of designs 
Advancing and receding ratings compared to: (a) effect on apparent size of room; 


(b) characteristics in common; (c) usage recommendations 


February 1961 


DESIGN NUMBER AND TYPE RATIO ADVANCE| RECEDE 


EFFECT ON APPARENT 
ROOM SIZE—MAKES IT SEEM 


Neither 


IN COMMON FOR GROUP NOT TO BUY 


Smaller 


Larger 


Group E—Patterns most 


often recommended for partial wall coverage 


DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS RECOMMENDATIONS 


2—large flowing line scenic......... 1.07 to 1 x 
4—large Oriental scenic. . x 
14—scenic toile......... x 
16—large squares, architectural.....| 2.9 to 1 x 
20—scenic, cherry trees............| 3.8 tol x, 


per cent | per cent | per cent | 
37 60 2 | Medium to large size 9 
40 54 6 24 
25 66 9 Medium to strong 14 
dark-light contrast 
30 61 9 12 
33 59 8 (4 out of the 6 are ll 
naturalistic) 
30 66 4 29 


Group F—Patterns most often recommended for co 


mplete wall coverage 


5—small diamond, all-over effect... . 1 to 2.4 x 
7—small geometric floral...........| to 2.1 x 
10—geometric floral, in diamonds. ..| 1.6 to 1 x 

13—large gold line leaves. . . eee 1 to 1.7 x 


17—small fleur de lis... . . 16 tol x 


56 7 36 Little dark-light contrast 12 

46 15 38 16 

32 21 47 (3 out of the 5 are 2 
highly conventionalized) 

41 26 32 11 

29 24 47 9 


cent of all the homes. But for even that many, 
the desirability of further training in pattern selec- 
tion is evident from certain inconsistencies in the 
opinions. 

On the other hand, the personal reactions were 
similar to a high degree, regardless of the types 
of training or experience the individuals had had, 


’ and to some extent these agreements may be at- 


tributable to the fact that many of the questions 
dealt with effects of specific art elements, such as 
line, size, and dark-light. It seemed that when people 
were asked to concentrate on one element at a 
time they could do it, and the resulting simplifi- 
cation made many of them see the designs 
similarly. Of course there were some differences. For 
instance, the participants with less training tended to 
call any slight color change an “intensity” change, 
and any rhythmic line movement a “three-dimen- 
sional effect.” Yet on the whole, art-element 
opinions averaged out to a remarkably close agree- 
ment with opinions in the final summary where 
there was no art-element breakdown. Such agree- 
ment suggests that satisfactory majorities in all 
- groups really were “seeing” the designs. 
A satisfaction also to an art teacher was the fact 


Designs #6, 16, and 20 in Group E were among the seven patterns rated most advancing, but four designs rated more advancing than 
these were not in the partial usage recommendations. General design interest in the three above may account for their inclusion here. 


that there was close agreement in the recommen- 
dations on the qualities usually considered unde- 
sirable in wall coverings, such as_spottiness, 
restlessness, lack of organization, and three-dimen- 
sional effects. All of the designs thought by a 
majority of the viewers to have these qualities also 
received large numbers of recommendations to use 
sparingly or not to use at all. These agreements 
are well illustrated in table 2. 

In the final summary, remembering that one 
person’s vote in a family’s selection of patterns 
may have as much weight as another's, regardless 
of training or experience, the participants were 
given an opportunity simply to recommend whether 
or not to buy a pattern. In the five most approved 
(that is, least condemned ) patterns, the only design 
element in common was an absence of strong 
dark-light contrast. There was variation in size, 
degree of conventionalization, and types of or- 
ganization and in what the viewers thought the 
design would do to apparent room size. 

For the most frequently condemned designs, 
the elements in common were medium to strong 
dark-light contrast and fairly loose organization. 
This experiment on factors that affect a sense 
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TABLE 2 


Undesirable characteristics and usage recommendations 


DESIGNS HAVING THE CHARACTERISTIC 


1s | 14] 18 | 16 | 17] 18 | 19 | 20 
3-dimensional..... . x x | x x 
Contrast, strong. ........ x x 
Contrast, medium to strong. won eee x x x x x 
Dark. . 


Restless. ....... 
Loosely organized . 


Naturalistic... .. 


Usage recommendations 


Use for only partial wall coverage... . 


“Do not use” (recommended by 29 to | ry | ot 
46 per cent of the viewers). ....... 


of space as pattern is used in rooms, while naturally _ variables to a stage where the statistics can have 
subject to some personal variations, seems to indi- some value. Other design studies are recom- 


cate that a study of design can be reduced in mended. 


High School Senior Girls Want Professional or Clerical Work 


Either professional or clerical jobs look most inviting to high school senior 
girls who are considering their careers. In their choice of vocation, their 
mothers and teachers are the most influential. 

These were findings in a study of high school senior girls in 21 schools in 
northeastern and southwestern Minnesota. Rural sociologists in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota's Institute of Agriculture studied the occupational aspira- 
tions of high school seniors as part of a larger study of farming as an 
occupation. The study is reported by Clarice Olien in Minnesota Farm and 
Home Science. 

Nearly half of the girls—about 46 per cent—said they would like a pro- 
fessional career such as teaching, nursing, or medicine. Most of these girls, 
however, indicated teaching as their preference. 

Almost as many of the girls—42 per cent—said they would like to be 
stenographers, typists, salesgirls, or receptionists. 

Only 4 per cent of the girls said they wanted to become homemakers 
immediately upon graduation. Eight per cent hoped to get semiskilled jobs, 
and less than 1 per cent wanted careers in either the proprietary, managerial, 
and official class or the unskilled category. 

Nearly two-thirds of the girls felt that the careers they chose required 
additional training—college, vocational schooling, or some type of apprentice- 
ship. More than half expected their parents to pay for their schooling, but 
almost a third indicated that they would work part-time to pay for additional 
training. Only about 3 per cent thought they could get scholarships, and 
about 1 per cent considered borrowing money to finance their education. 
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Many Values 
in Travel Abroad 


VIOLET Moore 
Harrisburg, Illinois 


European travel which at one time was the 
privilege of the few has now become an important 
part of higher education in America. In our rapidly 
changing world, where only a few hours separate 
the continents, travel to other parts of the world 
has been brought within the reach of many people. 
Since our mental horizons are largely limited by 
our physical horizons, a well-planned foreign study 
tour is an investment in a fuller life, a broader 
background, and a balanced world outlook. 

It was St. Augustine who said, “The world is 
a book and those who do not travel read only one 
page.” The truth of St. Augustine’s statement was 
made manifest to a group of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity graduate students during a summer session 
abroad. The purposes of the tour were to explore 
the organization and operation of the fashion in- 
dustries; to become aware of the distinctive fea- 
tures of textile manufacturing in the countries of 
Western Europe as contrasted with textile manu- 
facturing in the United States; and to become 
personally acquainted with key people in the 
fashion and textile industries in the countries 
visited. All 19 students met the requirements of 
the Graduate School and received graduate credit 
for the course in which a written examination was 
given in Paris at the end of the study tour. 

Preparation for the trip was made through ex- 
tensive reading. Bibliographies were furnished to 
the students, and textbooks were made available 
by mail through the courtesy of the Morris Library 
at Southern Illinois University and the University 
Textbook Service. In addition to the books on the 


bibliography, the students also did some reading 
about the countries on the itinerary. In order that 
the students. could gain a better understanding of 
Europe, its history, its art, and its civilization, “A 
Brief Guide to the History of Western Civilization” 
was prepared for the group by Carl C. Wiegand 
of the economics department of Southern Illinois 
University and was of great value in providing 
the historical background needed for the study of 
fashions and textiles. 

The tour was planned and directed by Adeline 
M. Hoffman, chairman of the department of cloth- 
ing and textiles of Southern Illinois University. 
Beginning June 29 and finishing on August 14, 
the itinerary covered nine countries and included 
one week each in London, Rome, and Paris. The 


tour program consisted largely of observations of. 


manufacturing processes, testing procedures, mar- 
keting procedures, study of historic fashions and 
textiles in the leading museums in European cities, 
and observation of current fashions and textiles in 
retail and wholesale outlets. 

The fashion shows of eight leading designers 
were also included in the program with four in 
Paris, two in Rome, one in London, and one in 
Dublin. 

The group were guests of the Linen Industry Re- 
search Association in North Ireland, where the 
director of research lectured on many topics con- 
cerning the linen industry, from planting and har- 
vesting linen fiber to the newest things in blends, 
designs, testing procedures, and the uses of linen 
in textiles. 

Visits were made to the wool docks in London, 
where wool is received from all parts of the world, 
and to the Wool Exchange, where manufacturers 
from all over the world compete for purchase of 
various types of wool. Informal lectures on wool 
marketing were given by senior officers at the 
wool docks. 

At the Liberty Printing Plant outside of London 
the group observed the silk screen and block 
methods of printing, including the making of 
screens by the modern photographic method and 
the making of blocks by the old hand method. A 
tour of the Marks and Spencer Textile Testing 
Laboratories was followed by a lecture on the 
origin and development of textiles testing by chain 
stores. 

In Switzerland the students visited an em- 
broidery plant and had the opportunity to observe 
the tremendous machines in action and to watch 
the hand processes that are still necessary for the 
manufacture of the typical Swiss embroideries. 
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Legion of Merit for Lt. Colonel Davis 


The Legion of Merit was awarded to Lt. Colonel Helen M. Davis (left), 
AMSC, former chief of the Army's hospital dietitians, on October 20, 
during the annual meeting of the American Dietetic Association in Cleve- 
land. Colonel Davis was recognized for her contributions to food service | 
in Army hospitals throughout the world. During her 19 years of service in 
the Army, she was a leader in modernizing management techniques in 


hospital food services. 


The presentation of this military award, which is seldom earned by 
women in the services, particularly during peacetime, was made by Colonel 
Ruth A. Robinson (right), chief of the Army Medical Specialist Corps. 

Colonel Davis retired as chief of the dietitian section and assistant chief 
of the Army Medical Specialist Corps in July. Included in her post- 
retirement plans is writing the dietitian section of the Army Medical 


Specialist Corps history. 


In the city of Lyon in central France, the group 
spent some time at a silk mill, where informal 
discussion was followed by observation of looms 
in action and examination of finished goods in the 
salesroom. Seeing all this and talking with people 
in the industries gave a new dimension to the 
students’ knowledge of textiles. 

Other parts of the tour program related to the 
study of fashions and textiles included side trips 
to a Venetian glass factory, a Venetian lace school, 
a Florentine leather school, a Florentine mosaic 
workshop, and the Gobelin Tapestry workrooms 
and museum. 

Activities of cultural value indirectly related to 
fashion and textiles included visits to many museums 
and art galleries, cathedrals, castles, palaces, his- 
torical shrines, and landmarks that are very closely 
related to the history and culture of Europe. Tours 
through such museums and art galleries as the 
Louvre in Paris, Victoria and Albert Museum in Lon- 
don, the Vatican in Rome, and the Textile Museum 
in Lyon were of great value in the study of historic 
fashions and textiles. In the European cathedrals 
of Cologne, Milan, St. Peter's in Rome, Notre 
Dame in Paris, and many others, the students found 
expression of the best art of the periods. 

During the entire tour there were many oppor- 
tunities to see the numerous historical shrines and 
landmarks such as Parliament Buildings, Bucking- 
ham Palace, Hampton Court, home of Shakespeare, 
Ann Hathaway's Cottage, all in England; Heidel- 
berg Castle, Linderhof Castle, and Beethoven’s 
home, all in Germany; Leonardo da Vinci’s “The 
Last Supper,” the Roman Forum, and Doge's 
Palace, all in Italy; Fontainebleau, Eiffel Tower, 
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Arch of Triumph, Tomb of Napoleon, and Palace 
of Versailles, all in France. The historical and 
cultural importance of seeing these places of special 
interest was a thrilling part of the total experience. 
In London the group had the unique opportunity’ 
of attending a session of the House of Commons of 
the British Parliament as guests of a woman mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. Accompanying the 
group were two London home economists, one of 
whom was a member of the staff of the Ministry 
of Education and the other was a leading public 
utilities home economist. While in Rome, the stu- 
dents participated in a Papal audience at the 
summer residence of the Pope. 

The group had the privilege of witnessing the 
best of entertainment in some of the countries, 
outstanding features of which were the Passion 
Play in Oberammergau, Germany, the Open Air 
Opera of Rome, and the theater, concerts, and 
ballet in London and Dublin. Outstanding local. 
people in the fashion and clothing industry and 
related fields were dinner guests of the tour direc- 
tor on several occasions, thus providing opportunity 
for students to visit with them and to establish 
a feeling of acquaintance with key people in these 
fields. One effect of this new acquaintance will 
undoubtedly be a sharpened interest and a greater 
sensitivity to reports from abroad concerning 
fashion and textiles. 

It has been said that travel broadens the mind, 
but it can also broaden the heart. The courtesy 
and hospitality accorded the students by the vari- 
ous people and groups in the countries visited 
will long be remembered with a warm feeling of 
understanding and friendship for those countries 
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and their people. The value of having an oppor- 
tunity to talk with people of other countries can- 
not be overemphasized. There is no better way 
to get rid of preconceived ideas and prejudices 
than through an interchange of views and personal 
communication. As we visit and observe those of 
other nations, we see more clearly how much we 
Americans have in common with them and that 
they, too, are people with the same problems in 
living. Consequently, we come to the realization 
that Americans need to make an effort to be more 
_ cordial and hospitable to students from other coun- 
tries who may be studying in the United States and 
to others who may be residing in this country. 

At a time when an intelligent participation in 
foreign affairs by every American citizen is needed, 
the value of improving international relationships 
through travel and study tours is of utmost im- 
portance. Through study tours of this kind, stu- 
dents become more aware of the way events in this 
world are interrelated and more aware of their 
individual responsibility in their country’s role in 
world affairs. 


Wear Study 
of Wash-and-Wear Fabrics 


Ciara Louise GIBSON 
and Mae Y. Moore 


This article is an abstract of Miss Gibson’s thesis 
which was submitted as partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science 
in Home Economics at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia. The study was conducted 
under the supervision of Dr. Moore, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry: Miss Gibson was a home- 
making teacher at Connellsville (Pennsylvania) 
Joint Senior High School and is now employed 
in the Consumer Products Division at Philco 
Corporation in Philadelphia. 


Appearance, comfort, durability, ease of care, 
and reasonable cost are five factors frequently 
desired in fabrics. Except for price, the only one 
that the. customer can judge immediately on pur- 
chase is the appearance. Only through wearing 
and laundering can comfort, ease of care, and 
durability be fully appreciated. An effective pro- 
cedure for the determination of fabric or clothing 
serviceability involves evaluation by means of a 
wear study. This study was conducted in an at- 
tempt to provide this data using three white 
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wash-and-wear fabrics: all-Dacron polyester, all- 
cotton (resin-treated ), and Dacron-polyester-cotton 
blend. These fabrics were similar in weight, 
thread count, weave, and yarn ply, and they repre- 
sented the three general types of wash- and-wear 
fabrics—those made from synthetic fibers, blends of 
a natural fiber and a synthetic fiber, and _resin- 
treated cotton. 

The purpose of the study was to compare the 
laundering and wearing qualities of these fabrics 
as to: 

1. Drying time 

2. Discoloration (degree of whiteness ) 
3. Wrinkle recovery 

4. Pilling 

5. Shrinkage | 

6. Soil removal 

7. Comfort 

Procedure. From the three kinds of wash-and- 
wear fabrics, 33 tailored blouses were constructed 
by a group of senior home economics students. Ten 
of the girls participated in the wear study; each 
one had three blouses, one of each fabric. The 
remaining three blouses were used as a control. 
Before wearing, the blouses were carefully evalu- 
ated by the supervisor and the wearers. The stu- 
dents wore each blouse a minimum of eight hours 
after which all 30 garments were washed together 
in an automatic agitator type washing machine. 
Each fabric type was dried separately in order to 
determine drying time. The wearing and launder- 
ing procedure was repeated 20 times. Before and 
after each time, the blouses were evaluated (using 
the control blouses) for each of the items listed 
in the purpose. An impartial panel, made up of 
two home economists, two homemakers, one secre- 
tary, one nurse, three female teachers, and one male 
teacher, rated the blouses at the conclusion of the 
wear study. This rating included general appear- 
ance, whiteness retention, and hand. 

Summary. Cotton was superior to Dacron and 
the blend with respect to whiteness retention, com- 
fort, pilling, and soil removal. On the other hand, 
a low rating was given cotton in wrinkle-resistance 
and dimensional stability. Dacron was rated the 
highest in wrinkle-resistance and dimensional 
stability with an unsatisfactory rating for comfort 
due to the presence of static electricity. The blend 
was inferior to cotton and Dacron in whiteness 
retention, pilling, and soil removal. 

When asked which fabric they preferred, the 
wearers rated cotton first, the blend second, and 
Dacron third. This may be an indication that the 
average consumer considers comfort, appearance, 
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and soil removal more important than the necessity 
of ironing in wash-and-wear fabrics—at least these 
consumers seemed to have such a preference. 


Justin Hall 


Aids Recruitment 


HELEN P. Hostetrrer 
Kansas State University 


When the $2,125,000 Margaret Justin Hall was 
dedicated September 29, 1960, as headquarters for 
home economics education at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, the value of such a plant for 
recruitment had already been dramatized. En- 
rollment figures spoke eloquently: total KSU regis- 
tration up 9 per cent above that of 1959; registration 
in the School of Home Economics up 17 per cent; 
registration of freshman majors in home economics 
up 32 per cent. 

“Our beautiful, functional new building, of 
course, helped to get that spurt in enrollment,” 
commented Dean Doretta Hoffman. “Excellent 
facilities for teaching and research make a power- 
ful magnet for attracting both a good staff and 
students casting about for a rewarding career. 
Our constant reference to Justin Hall as a teaching 
and research center also has helped to build a 
favorable ‘image’ throughout the region, to borrow 
a popular public relations phrase.” 

“But even such a building must be actively 
publicized,” she continued. And publicized it was. 
Each of Wichita’s dailies had long, copiously illus- 
trated features on it. Other papers of the state 
gave generous support at all stages of the building 
and dedication, using articles sent out by the Uni- 
versity News Bureau. 

But newspaper publicity alone would not have 
brought that 32 per cent increase in home eco- 
nomics freshmen. In November of 1959, 10 months 
before the dedication, Dean Hoffman wrote to the 
home economics agent in every county boasting 
such a person to ask her to talk with high school 
counselors of her county and to compile a list of 
all senior girls of university caliber. Where counties 
lacked a home economics agent she wrote to the 
county agent. Harold Jones, director of the Kansas 
Extension Service, co-operated with a follow-up 
letter asking their co-operation and pointing out 
the nation-wide slump in enrollment in both agri- 
culture and home economics. 

Next the dean wrote a follow-up letter to each 
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Dean Doretta Hoffman and Margaret Justin, former 

dean of home economics at Kansas State University. 

At right, Mrs. Katharine Alderman holds a citation 

awarded her at the dedication of Justin Hall. Both 

Dr. Justin and Mrs, Alderman are former presidents 
of the American Home Economics Association. 


home economics agent, enclosing a list of names 
of high school seniors in her county (secured from 
various sources ) and asking that she check the names 


‘of the girls and the parents she had personally 


reached and then to return the list. 

Dean Hoffman also suggested that the Kansas 
Home .Demonstration Council set up a committee 
to consider recruitment. As a result, recruitment 
was made a part of the Council’s program for the 
year. Each county set up some project. One 
established a $150 scholarship for a high school 
senior who would major somewhere in home 
economics. 

Home economics majors attending KSU medn- 
while had been listed by counties from which they 
came and had been asked to talk with the seniors 
from high schools of their home county. 

Beginning in February each of these seniors was 
sent six mailings, a few weeks apart, about home 
economics careers. Many woman-hours were in- 
volved in this recruitment campaign, but it paid off. 


SRA Uses 
AHEA Career Materials 


Science Research Associates of Chicago has 
ordered a large supply of several career publica- 
tions of the American Home Economics Association 
for inclusion in the SRA guidance kits. AHEA 
publications currently ordered include “A Career 
in Home Economics Extension,” “Become a Home 
Economics Teacher,” “A Double Future in Home 
Economics,”. and “Unfold Your Future in Home 
Economics.” 
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‘National Co-ordinating 
Committee, College Teachers 
of Food and Nutrition 


GRACE STEININGER 
New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 
Origin 

In early 1955, the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education invited 18 
college teachers of food and nutrition from various 
parts of the country to a conference in Washington, 
D.C. The purpose of the conference was to identify 
and discuss the problems that face college teachers 
of food and nutrition today. 

The group greatly profited from its discussions. 
The question then arose as to how this little group 
could share with others its concern and interest 
in improving the teaching of food and nutrition at 
the college level. Two approaches were chosen: 
First, Ercel Eppright was asked to summarize the 
work of the conference in an article which ap- 
peared in the October 1955 issue of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics.' Second, each member at 
the conference agreed to organize a regional meet- 
ing of college teachers of food and nutrition. 

In the academic year 1955-56, college teachers of 
food and nutrition did meet in all four regions. 
These regional meetings have been continued, some 
annually, some biannually. 

The original group, with a few changes, met 
again in 1956 and 1958. They discussed the regional 
meetings and many concerns of teachers of food 
and nutrition today. Mrs. Dorothy Hussemann 
Strong summarized the second meeting in the 
February 1957 JourNat.’ 

At the 1958 meeting, the group agreed that the 


regions were off to a good start but that there was - 


need for a small national group, composed of 
representatives from each region, to help co- 
ordinate the efforts of the various regions and keep 
up interest. 
Four representatives from the original group of 
teachers were asked to organize a new central group 
and to serve on it for three years.* This group of 
regional representatives has met twice—in Madison, 


%3 A list of the participating teachers is given as a foot- 
note in these articles. 

’ The persons chosen were: 
North Atlantic Region—Grace Steininger, chairman (Melva 
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Wisconsin, in June 1959, and in Boulder, Colorado, 
in June 1960. At this second meeting, the group 
decided to call itself the National Co-ordinating 
Committee of College Teachers of Food and 
Nutrition. 

The staff of the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education have been 
of great help. They called the first group together; 
they serve as a clearinghouse and have been most 
generous in helping with both regional and national 
meetings. 


Present Organization 


Purpose. To co-ordinate and guide the work of 
the regions. It is hoped that this group of leaders 
from various sections of the country can identify 
some of the more pressing problems and suggest 
ways of working toward their solution. 

The purpose of the regional meetings is to im- 
prove the college teaching of food and nutrition 
by any one or more of the following means: 


1. By encouraging teachers to look forward critically and 
positively. 

2. By providing opportunity for the teacher to become in- 
formed about current research findings and to hear them 
evaluated and discussed. 

3. By providing opportunity for the teacher to discuss with 
his peers problems associated with teaching. 

Membership and terms of office. Four representatives 
from the original Washington group, one from each region 
(To serve through the summer of 1961 but not be re- 
placed. ) 

Sixteen regional representatives, four from each region, 
each elected for a two-year term with the recommendation 
that they be re-elected for a second two-year term - 

One representative from the U.S. Office of Education 

Chairman of the food and nutrition section of the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association 

Chairman of the education section of the American 

Dietetic Association 

Meetings. To be held annually the week end preceding 
the AHEA annual meeting. The next meeting will be held 
in or near Cleveland, Ohio, June 1961. 

Finances. Each region is assessed $5 per year to cover 
miscellaneous expenses incurred in arranging and reporting 
meetings of the Co-ordinating Committee. Nore: Regions 
should send their money to the chairman, Maxine McDivitt. 
If the whole region meets together, it should send $3 each 
year or $10 every other year. If the region is divided into 
sections, the assessment for the region would be pro-rated 
among the sections. 

Officers. At present there is only one officer—the chair- 
man, Maxine McDivitt of the University of Wisconsin. 


Bakkie, alternate ) 

Central Region—Dorothy Hussemann Strong (Ercel Epp- 
right, alternate ) 

Pacific Region—Vera Newman (Helen Barbour, alternate) 


_ Southern Region—Margaret Eppright ( Helen Cate, alternate ) 
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Financing My College Education 


Y way of financing my college education 

is unique, I find, only in the sense that 
each person fits his own method of financing to 
his own particular needs and circumstances. So 
many of my classmates are paying their own way 
through college that I want to make clear that mine 
is only one way of doing it. Many students are 
fully or partially dependent on what they can earn; 
others have a scholarship of some type. But here 
is how I worked toward the goal of gaining a 
much-desired college education. 

As a high school senior, I wanted to continue 
schooling in some phase of home economics, but 
financial support for a college education was not 
available, unless I could manage it myself. I de- 
cided that the best plan would be to work a year 
or so to acquire a small backlog of money in order 


to enter college. Therefore, I got a position doing 


office work as soon as I graduated from high school. 
That first summer, however, I was notified of my 
eligibility for a State Teacher's College Scholar- 
ship. Since the nearest teacher’s college and my 
employment were in the same municipal area, 
my farsighted employer encouraged me to go to 
college and to continue my office job on a half- 
time basis. Some fast but careful calculations 
showed that my half-time salary, for 20 hours per 
week, would cover my fees and dormitory expenses 
with a bit extra for personal spending. The scholar- 
ship paid full tuition. Though it was hard to 
schedule classes at times, my classwork continued 
on that basis for four semesters. During the sum- 
mer months, I worked full time in the office. 
Meanwhile, I met a student whose interests and 
goals were so similar to mine that we decided 
marriage was a natural mutual goal. We thought 
it possible to continue school together at the 
University of Illinois, where he was a student in 
the soil morphology and classification area in the 


Carol Hall 


Mrs. Hall is a senior student majoring in home 
economics education at the University of Illinois. 
She expects to graduate this month after fitting 
her college schedule to her budget, taking longer 
than the usual four years. 


agronomy department. 
To accumulate a savings 
account to cover any un- 
expected expenses while 
we both finished school, 
I dropped out of school 
for one semester and 
worked on a full-time 
basis. 

Before our wedding, 
we worked out a tenta- 
tive budget for our fu- 
ture home and school 
expenses and our possi- 
ble income. 

For insurance, we planned to enlarge my hos- 
pitalization and medical insurance policy to cover 
my husband. I already had a life insurance policy 
that we decided to maintain, and my husband 
bought convertible term insurance coverage for 
himself. By purchasing term insurance he could 
provide sufficient protection for me at the lowest 
rate, and he can convert the policy to whole life 
insurance when we finish school. 

In the meantime, I took a competitive exam 
and won a tuition scholarship to the University 
of Illinois. I supplemented this with earnings from 
a job as dishwasher in the foods research labora- 
tory of the home economics department. This type 
of job was very satisfactory, since it allowed me 
to work from 10 to 12 hours per week on an irreg- 
ular schedule to fit in with classes. In addition, 
I found it very interesting and informative to 


Kallvy Studio 


Carol Hall 
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work with the women who are conducting basic 
foods research in my home economics field. 

Obviously, my part-time work has not been our 
only financial resource. My husband received GI 
study aid and worked part time while an under- 
graduate after we were married. He has worked 
for the University during the summers and, as a 
graduate student, he studied under a fellowship 
last year. 

Despite our combined earnings, strict planning 
and management of our resources have been neces- 
sary. Financing a wedding, selecting an apartment 
—comfortable, yet within our means—and shopping 
wisely for food and household needs have been a 
challenge. My training in consumer economics has 
certainly been helpful! 

Lest anyone think self-financing students lead a 
dull and uninteresting life, I must say we have 
found it financially possible to include interesting 
entertainment in a student budget. Most univer- 


Scholarship Information 


Young people who want a college education 
but have the problem of financing it themselves 
may be asking how to find out about scholarships. 
There are so many thousands of scholarships 
offered each year that it is practically impossible 
to find one source of information to cover them 
all. There are three general sources of scholar- 
ships: 

1. Colleges and universities themselves—write the 
dean of the college of your choice; 

2. Federal and state governments—the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction can help; 

3. Private organizations —these include alumni 
groups, business and industry, labor unions, civic 
organizations, and others—your school counselor 
will know about many of these. 

In addition, the reference room in your library 
will no doubt have one or more publications list- 
ing scholarship opportunities. Some of these pub- 
lications are: 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. Dr. S. 
_ Norman Feingold. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Bell- 

man Publishing Company. 3 volumes, published 

1949, 1951, and 1955. The introductory material 

in each volume includes directions ‘for using the 

book and a section on planning your career. Both 
of these features are useful and informative. Each 
volume has additional listings, with the scholarships 
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sities have low-priced movies and athletic events. 
These help provide diversion when we have any 
time free from study or homemaking. 

My husband graduated a year ago last June 
and will complete work for his master’s degree 
while I finish my undergraduate work. At gradu- 
ation I shall have spent five school years working 
for my degree. Working and taking less than a 
full class load each semester does slow down the 
pace, but it is certainly worth it. We are almost 
as proud of the success of our financial adventure 
as of completing our formal scholastic endeavors. 

Our future plans will depend greatly upon 
whether my husband decides to take a position or 
to do doctoral studies. Whether I teach home eco- 
nomics for a few years first, or begin caring for 
a family of our own, we feel the management 
experiences we have already had will help make 
my work more meaningful, more helpful to others, 
and more effective for everyone concerned. 


previously listed not repeated unless the organiza- 
tion involved administers additional funds. Detailed . 
descriptions of scholarships are given. 

Scholarships and Loans (Vol. I of National 
Register of Scholarships and Fellowships). Juvenal 
L. Angel. New York: World Trade Academy Press, 
Inc., 1959. This is a one-volume work which gives 
leads on scholarships and tells where to write for 
details. 

Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1957. This is 
another one-volume work containing considerable 
detailed information in concise form. It has a sub- 
ject index as well as an index by name of the 
organization. For example, if you look in the 
index under “home economics” you will find refer- 
ences to all the listings for scholarships relating to 
home economics. 

A 79-page booklet called “Need A Lift?” con- 
tains information about many educational oppor- 
tunities (including a two-page bibliography of 
books and pamphlets). It is published by the 
Education and Scholarship Committee, National 
Child Welfare Division, The American Legion, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

If you are interested in graduate study, write 
to AHEA for a list of graduate opportunities (see 


page 129). 
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The 1961 Annual Meeting 
in Cleveland—June 27 to 30 


HELEN R. LEBARON 
Vice-President, AHEA 
Chairman, Program Planning Committee 


The committee responsible. for the program for 
your annual meeting tries to represent all of you 
as it plans the program. It solicits recommenda- 
tions and evaluations from representatives of the 
membership and studies them carefully before 
proceeding with its assigned task. This year, as in 
others, a few innovations in. programming stem 
from this procedure. 

Our own president, Dorothy Lyle, will open the 
meeting on June 27 with a “state of the association” 
address. Those who already know our new execu- 
tive secretary, A. June Bricker, and those who have 
not yet met her will both be pleased to learn 


that she will review her first months and _ her’ 


plans on this same program. A third feature of our 
first session will be an address on “Scientific Devel- 
opments Influencing Family Life” by Reuben G. 
Gustavson. 

A second general session will be devoted to inter- 
preting the age of consumerism in terms of stand- 
ards, the home economist’s responsibilities, and 
family values. Rose White, Mrs. Agnes Reasor 
Olmstead, and Hazel Ingersoll, all AHEA members, 
are the speakers. 

Two evening programs are planned: one featur- 
ing an address by a speaker of international renown 
on “Our Latin American Neighbors”; the other, an 
awards dinner (The Cleveland home economists 
guarantee excellent food and fast service!) fol- 
lowed by a Cleveland Symphony Orchestra pop 
concert. 

This year we are providing more time for sec- 
tions and scheduling two 2-hour program meetings 


Miller-Ertler Studios 


As the program is planned—the program planning com- 
mittee and the AHEA headquarters staff at a working 
session, LEFT TO RIGHT, SEATED: Lucy Lang, Florida State 
Department of Education; Rita L. Youmans, University 
of Wisconsin; Evelyn Brockett, vice-chairman of local 
arrangements for the annual meeting; Dorothy Ellen 
Jones, chairman of local arrangements; Helen R. Le- 
Baron, AHEA vice-president and chairman of the pro- 
gram planning committee; Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, AHEA 
president; Mildred Horton, the then AHEA executive 
secretary; Lela O'Toole, Oklahoma State University. 
STANDING: Margaret E. Beeman, Purdue University; 
Mrs. Helen M. Calaway, president of the Ohio Home 
Economics Association; Mrs. Mary Hawkins, editor of 
AHEA publications; Mrs. Ella McNaughton, assistant 
to the executive secretary, AHEA; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mount, AHEA business manager; M. Catharine Starr, 
AHEA vice-president; Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field 
secretary; Anita Reichert, AHEA publications associate; 
Lois Gilmore, Ohio State University. 


for professional sections, and one 3-hour meeting 
for subject-matter sections. The committee regrets 
that it was impossible to divide the time equally 
between the two groups and suggests that this time 
allotment be reversed another year. 

“First-Timers”—those attending the national meet- 
ing for the first time—will be honored guests at a 
reception on Tuesday evening. Combined with 
this event will be a “progressive” reception for col- 
lege alumnae groups, who will be received by 
faculty representatives of their respective institu- 
tions in adjacent rooms. 

Public relations and communications will be the 
theme of the final general session. The Associa- 
tion’s committee of the same name is preparing a 
program that will be a fitting finale for the week's 
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sessions. It will also give us wonderful am- 
munition for a bigger and better program o 
public relations and communication for the coming 
year. 

And don’t forget that now is the time to send 
in your hotel reservations and to make plans to 
arrive in Cleveland in time to register early, stay 
for the entire meeting, and take advantage of the 
professional trpis on Friday as well as the oppor- 
tunities for some trips in the Cleveland area after 
the meeting. 


Report on Women’s Conference 


of the National Safety Congress 


Dorortny S. LYLE 
President, American Home Economics Association 
Mrs. Lyle represented AHEA at the Congress. 


The Women’s Conference of the National Safety 
Congress met in Chicago on October 17, 1960. 
After brunch, Dorothy Dawns, chairman, wel- 
comed and introduced the Conference members 
present. The minutes of the 1959 Conference were 
approved. Mrs. Bernice Vander Vries reported on 
the basic programs of the Home Section, the Traffic 
Section, and Public Safety Section. Mrs. Lucille 
Blakesley introduced new conference members and 
new representatives of organizations. Nominations 
were presented by Marion McKinney. 

Alice C. Mills, secretary and staff director of the 
Women’s Department of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, reported on the year’s program, including ex- 
change of information, training, technical assistance, 
program aids, methods used in measuring per- 
formance, and attempts made to co-ordinate the 
activities of the Women’s Department with other 
NSC departments and conferences. 

Stella Krueger presented recommendations and 
plans for a Citation Program. The plan gives 
recognition for outstanding achievements in safety 
at three levels: Award of Honor, Award of Merit, 
and Certificate of Commendation. Considerable 
time was spent discussing the objectives, the gen- 
eral plan, the award rules, and criteria for evalua- 
tion of achievements. 

The AHEA is represented on the School and 
College and the Home Safety Conferences of the 
National Safety Council by Sister Mary Donata 

_and Mrs. Harriet G. Baker, respectively. _ 
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Conference Considers 
Youth Corps Ideas 


HATCHER 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Dr. Hatcher represented the American Home 
Economics Association at a Conference to Discuss 
the Challenge to American Youth from the 
World's Emerging Nations, held at Princeton 
University Noveniber 11 and 12 at the invitation 
of the American Whig-Cliosophic Society. 


About one hundred student leaders, intellectuals, 
civic leaders, and representatives of professional 
and service organizations were invited to Princeton 
in November to discuss various plans that have 
been proposed for organized service by American 
youth to emerging nations and to consider how 
channels might be developed for effective opera- 


tion of such a corps. 
As the Conference introductory statement said: 


A variety of plans designed to reroute into humane 
endeavors those energies historically associated with military 
life are currently under discussion. The very core of all 
these plans is at least partial exemption from military duty 
in exchange for technical or professional service abroad. 


Three proposals that had already been made 
were summarized for the Conference as follows: 


Tue Reuss Proposat. Congressman Henry Reuss of 
Milwaukee introduced in January 1960 a bill in the House 
of Representatives “to provide for a study of the advisability 
and practicality of the establishment of a Point Four Youth 
Corps.” 

The Reuss proposal is for a draft-pay, draft-duration, 
draft-tough alternative to selective service for qualified 
young Americans who choose to serve their country in help- 
ing the underdeveloped peoples instead of on the drill 
field—without veterans’ benefits. 

The study is to be carried out by the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

Tue Humpurey Bit—United States Peace Corps Act, 
No. 3675. The purpose of the Act is to enable the govern- 
ment to develop a genuine people-to-people program in 
which talented and dedicated young Americans will teach 
basic skills to the peoples of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world with a view to assisting them in their struggle 
against poverty, disease, illiteracy, and hunger and with 
a view to promoting a better understanding of the United 
States. 

The Corps would be a separate agency administered 
by a director appointed by the President. However, it 
would be expected to co-operate closely with the State 
Department, USIS, and ICA. . . . The three-year term of 
service in the Corps would be considered as fulfilling 
peacetime military obligations except for reserve require- 
ments. 
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Dr. Metapy’s Proposat is for a non-governmental 
activity involving individuals as private citizens. Students, 
intellectuals, and young leaders will spearhead the move- 
ment. . . . Here is a proposal for building a highly com- 
petent, highly select corps of young people to serve as 
teachers, doctors, agricultural advisers, engineers, geologists 
anywhere they are needed and wanted in the under- 
developed world. 


An ad hoc steering committee of the conference 
recommended that: 

1. The Conference support the establishment of a 
private and/or public Youth Service Corps and 
urge the President-elect to present to Congress 
legislation concerning a Youth Service program. 

2. That a steering committee be established to: 

Ascertain in co-operation with their leaders 
the needs of underdeveloped countries which 

a youth service corps could help meet and report 

their findings to the President-elect and Congress. 

Establish criteria for a Youth Service Corps. 
Make youth aware of existing programs that 
have opportunities for service abroad. 

3. The Conference urges college students to estab- 
lish on their campuses programs to study the 
Youth Service Corps proposal and make it known 
widely among student bodies. 

The conference was a very lively one with many 
of the participants eager to participate in discus- 
sion. Home economics was mentioned frequently 
and would doubtless be one of the areas of service 
that such a corps would consider. 


Girl Scouts 
Hold National Council 


CHARLINE LINDSAY 
President, Missouri Home Economics Association 


Miss Lindsay represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the meeting of the Girl 
Scout National Council. 


From November 14 to 18, more than 10,000 pro- 
fessional and lay Girl Scout leaders gathered in 
St. Louis for the 35th convention of the Girl Scout 
National Council. The National Council meets 
every three years for the purpose of determining 
general lines of policy for the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion and program. This great movement was begun 
by Juliette Gordon Low in 1912 in Savannah, 
Georgia. Since then millions of Girl Scouts have 
gone through its ranks and at the present time, 
3,500,000 wear its insignia. 


AHEA ACTIVITIES 
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The theme of the convention, “Honor the Past 
and Serve the Future,” was well established in the 
first general assembly, when a tribute was paid to 
those who have made outstanding contributions 
to the program. This was appropriately followed 
by an address given by the president, Mrs. Charles 
W. Cluneer, in which the following 1960-69 objec- 
tives were presented as a challenge for the future: 


A Deepened Impact of Girl Scouting on the Individual 
Girl 

A True Picture of Girl Scouting in the Minds of the Public 

An Extension of Services 

Strengthen the Total Financial Planning Throughout the 
Organization 


On November 15, a “Community Relations 
Luncheon” honored guests representing other na- 
tional and international organizations. Represen- 
tatives from Camp Fire Girls, 4-H, Boy Scouts, 
National Recreation Association, American Home 
Economics Association, Red Cross, and many other 
organizations were recognized. 

The major portion of the convention program 
was spent seeking new solutions to meet the needs 
of the times, thereby strengthening the opportuni- 
ties offered to girls through scouting. With the 
devotion and dedication exhibited by the delega- 
tion, there is no doubt that the Girl Scout move- 
ment will move forward to meet the challenges of 
the next decade. 


Camp Fire Girls Hold 


Golden Jubilee Convention 


Rutu S. 
President, 
New York State Home Economics Association 


Miss Kimpland represented AHEA at the Con- 
vention. 


At the first general session on November 1, 
Martha F. Allen, national director of the Camp Fire 
Girls, delivered an address on “Imperishable 
Values.” References from the speeches at the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth illustrated the importance of certain im- 
perishable values which must not be abandoned 
or changed. As one speaker put it, 


This country is going through a crisis of morals, and no- 
where does this crisis show up more clearly than in the 
behavior of pre-adolescent and adolescent children. Many 
parents no longer feel sure of their values, and many others 
hesitate to assert them, especially when they fear that to 
do so might make their child unpopular. 
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Miss Allen referred to the beliefs of the origina- 
tors of the Camp Fire Girls and their awareness 
that adolescence is a critical time in the life of an 
individual. The founders, Luther Halsey Gulick 
and his wife, felt that the quality of adult life and 
of old age was largely determined during adoles- 
cence. They recognized that young people need 
help and guidance at this time. Mrs. Gulick’s 
attitude about woman's work in the home became 
basic Camp Fire Girls philosophy. She said, 


Woman's work is inherently far more fascinating than 
man’s. It has the greatest variety—it can be made inter- 
esting if imagination, insight and affection are brought to 
it. . . . There is nothing in man’s work to be compared in 
its possibilities for rich living with the creation and main- 
tenance of a beautiful home and the care of a child from 


babyhood till it is ready to face the world alone. 


This same sense of adventure applied to all work, 
as the founders in no sense believed that women’s 
work should be confined to the home. 

At Tuesday evening’s prograrn Mrs. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall spoke on “The Girl Today,” saying 
that there has never been a culture where there 
are more opportunities for a girl to develop than 
there are in our culture now. Recent research 
shows us that girls are growing up more rapidly 
than they have in former decades. 

Research shows us that we may expect, or we 
know, that today (a) girls have a shorter period of 
enjoving children’s games, and (b) young people 
beyond eight years old prefer adult programs on 
TV. Lewis found that most girls in grades four to 
six are beginning to be interested in dating. 

We need to know that every young person goes 
through certain stages. The early adolescent criti- 
cizes the physical world (families); the middle 
adolescent criticizes individuals. 

There are certain basic developmental tasks for 
young people. Some of these are: 

a. They need to find out what it means to grow 
up. The percentage receiving sex education in 
the family is no different than in 1938. The 
bulk of girls still get sex information from friends. 

b. They need to judge their own autonomy. They 
try to find their own individuality. 

c. They need to come to terms with their own 
generation. Recognition of peers and develop- 
ment of social skills are most important. Today's 
girls have dates outside of supervision. Adults 
need to know the amount of supervision and the 
answers a girl wants or needs. Girls need to have 
activities that provide graduated social skills. 

. Between the ages of seven and seventeen girls 

are at the greatest readiness for philosophy. 
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“What is life? What am I going to be?” are 

thoughts and questions girls have. There is 

eagerness to discover what it means to be a 

woman. Sometimes a girl is let down by adults 

and then she is led into blind alleys. 

Wednesday morning members of fraternal or- 
ganizations were invited to the showing of a film, 
“A Girl Grows Up.” This film is a new visual 
process called Scroll Film (TM). It is hoped that 
this film will be ready for distribution by next 
September. The inventive method of presentation 
adapts the scroll principle to modern projection 
techniques. The Camp Fire Girls, Inc. hopes to 
have five more films in the near future. This film, 
“A Girl Grows Up,” will be used with leaders on 
basic concepts. The other films that they are work- 
ing on are: (1) one on committees, (2) a commit- 
tee tackles a job, (3) organization, (4) how leaders 
can handle group loyalty, and (5) executive com- 
mittee and board of directors. 

The scroll film, when available, will sell for 
around $6, including guide and script. The special 
machine, when available, will be under $100. At 
the University of Michigan, experiments are being 
made with the effect this type of film has on read- 
ing ability and eye strain. 

I have selected these programs because I feel 
they contribute much to our field. My information 
of the Camp Fire Girls’ movement was limited, 
but now my appetite for knowledge of this group 
has been stimulated. Certainly, it has some of the 
same aims we have—to enrich a girl’s moral, edu- 
cational, and spiritual life. 


Money Management Workshop 
to Be Held in Georgia 


The Division of Home Management and Im- 
provement of the University of Georgia is sponsor- 
ing a Money Management Workshop at the Georgia 
Center for Continuing Education, Athens, Georgia, 
on February 17 and 18. Theme of the conference 
is “Facing Financial Questions Affecting Families.” 
For a program outline and room reservation, write 
to the Georgia Center for Continuing Education, 
Athens, or to the program chairman, Dr. Jessie J. 
Mize, University of Georgia, Athens. 


Correction—The title of table 2 in Measuring 
Insulative Value of Blankets of Wool and Man- 
made Fibers, by Ann Fahnestock and Evelyn E. 
Stout in the JourNaL or Home Economics 51, 
No. 3 (March 1959), pp. 187-190, should read 
“Watts per hour/thickness.” 
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Home Economics Hesearch 


Bonnie P. SMITH 
ARS Information Service 


Barely 40 years ago, the recommended process 
for doing the family laundry required some 49 
pieces of equipment from clothes boilers to wooden 
spoons and about 20 kinds of supplies, including 
soaps, bluings, various stain removal chemicals. 
Laundry was often done in the kitchen so that 
water and clothes could be heated on the cookstove 
and this job could be worked in with other tasks. 

Today, the list of home laundry equipment is 
about a third as long as the list of 40 years ago and 
the list of supplies is about half as long, thanks 
to automatic equipment, easy-care fabrics, and 
multipurpose washing compounds. Now that the 
mess is gone and with it part of the large space 
once needed for the process, the laundry area can 
be placed almost anywhere it’s needed. 

The development of modern washers and dryers 
as well as other household appliances, such as 
refrigerators, home freezers, electric and gas ranges, 
is only one phase of the tremendous impact of 
technology on farm, suburban, and city homes. 

More of this still unfolding story is ‘told by Earl 
C McCracken, Avis M. Woolrich, and Emma G. 
Holmes in an article “Technology in Homes” in- 
cluded in the 1960 Yearbook of Agriculture, The 
Power to Produce. 


Food costs per person have long been under- 
stood to be higher in small families than in large 
ones, though the differential may not be as large 
today as it was years ago. 

In a recent study, economists of the household 
economics research division used data from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 1955 food con- 
sumption survey to figure the differences in per 
persc food costs for different-size families. 

The results show that—for diets providing the 
same level of nutritional adequacy—it costs 5 per 
cent less per person to feed a family of five than 
a family of four, and 10 per cent less per person to 
feed six than four. On the other hand, results 
show that food costs per person are 5 per cent 
higher in a family of three and 10 per cent higher 
in a family of two than in a four-person family. 
Survey data are not complete for people living 


alone or in families of seven or more, but estimates 
suggest that food costs for people living alone are 
at least 15 per cent higher than if they lived in a 
family of four. 

These percentage differences will help social 
workers, teachers, and nutritionists make better use 
of weekly food-cost estimates which the Depart- 
ment issues regularly. These are average costs of 
providing a nutritious diet on a low, moderate, or 
liberal cost budget, according to food plans pre- 


pared by household economists. 


Conserving energy in housework is highly im- 
portant to many homemakers—particularly those 
who are physically handicapped. But before de- 
signers and management specialists can improve 
household efficiency they must be able to compare 
the energy costs of doing jobs in various ways. 

As one basis for improvements in design and 
work methods, researchers Martha Richardson and 
Earl C McCracken of the clothing and housing 
research division have determined the amounts of 
energy women used in such elementary forms of 
activity as standing, sitting, turning, stooping, and 
walking at different speeds. 

Earlier energy studies were used as a basis for 
determining the most convenient heights for placing 
wall ovens and specifications for easy-to-reach 
kitchen storage and counter work space. These 
were applied in a series of three energy-saving 
kitchens, designed and built at Beltsville. 

Findings of the study on elemental activities 
show that for each unit of horizontal distance 
covered, walking at a slow speed required more 
energy than walking at a fast pace. The researchers 
believe this is because the slow walkers take more 
steps to cover the same distance and thus have to 
make the effort of lifting themselves off the ground 
more times. The fast walkers, however, required 
more energy per unit of time than the slow walkers. 

The study showed that it took about as much 
energy for the women studied to pull an 18-pound 
load on a cart as to carry it. Bending from the 
waist took less energy than knee bending. 

The study also confirmed the scientific belief 
that separate energy costs for such actions as 
standing, stooping, walking, and reaching can be 
accurately combined to get the total energy cost 
of a complete activity like dishwashing. 

Single copies of the full report “Energy Expen- 
ditures of Women Performing Selected Activities” 
(HERR No. 11) are free from the Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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LET’s BEGIN RECRUITMENT EARLY—Continue It Throughout High School Years 


Here are suggestions which may help. . . 


For junior-high or pre-junior-high level . . . 


Make all information simple and direct—based on an over-all home economics career rather than specific careers. 

Distribute and make use of the new AHEA bulletin “It’s Not Too Early to Start Thinking About Your Home 
Economics Future.” 

Present career program to parents of 6th or 7th graders—perhaps for PTA. 

Invite Campfire girls and Brownie Scout groups to hold a meeting in the homemaking department. 


For the between years... 


‘Emphasize scientific and sociological phases through classwork. 

Teach short units on home economics careers at various levels. 

Provide opportunities for girls to meet professional home economists. 
Discuss possible careers during conferences with homemaking students. 


For high school seniors . . . 


Find ways to assist students in getting information and visiting the college of their choice. 
Interview parents and hold joint conferences with parents and students. 

Help arrange part-time or summer jobs related to the home economics field. 

Provide information on scholarships and loans available to students of home economics. 


"And let these groups help... 


Future Homemakers of America Parent Groups 
4-H and Home Demonstration Clubs Home Economists in Business 
Affiliated College Clubs State Home Economics Associations 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF ALL RECRUITMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 


Lers Make AppririonaL Opportunities To CAREER INFORMATION. 


AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 


j 
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AHEA Ten Years 


in Own Headquarters 


This month, the American Home Economics 
Association will mark the Tenth Anniversary of 
its move to its own headquarters building at 
Twentieth and Q Streets, in Northwest Washing- 
ton. 

In the ten years of the Association’s ownership 
and occupancy, the “House at Q Corner” has been 
restored to much of the charm and grace it had 
as the mansion of a well-known Washington family. 
As though in keeping with the times, the house 
now blends hospitality and warmth with the pro- 
fessional efforts of the group of women who are its 
present occupants. 

The wisdom of the selection committee and 
the good taste of the furnishings committee have 
become more and more apparent as the years pass 
by. The basic furnishings have been complemented 
by many carefully selected appointments given by 
individuals and groups within the Association, often 
in memory or honor of beloved colleagues who 
have contributed to the dev elopment of home 
economics. Guidance in the selection of many of 
the gifts, as well as in general planning and 
furnishing of the headquarters, came from Mildred 
Horton, the Association’s executive s secretary through 
almost all of the first ten years at Q corner. 

The grounds around the building on both 
the Q Street side and the front on Twentieth 
Street have been landscaped with gifts from Asso- 
ciation members. On festive occasions, the Associ- 
ation’s own banner flies over the front door. 

The building is open working days from 8:30 a.m. 
until 5 p.m. Every member is cordially invited to 
visit the AHEA staff and the building whenever 
he or she is in Washington. 


DEL ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mildred Horton, retiring executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, lights the 
candles for a tea at AHEA Headquarters in honor of 
her successor, A. June Bricker. The silver accessories, 
the plates with a Lake Placid scene, and the bookcase 
in the background are among the many gifts to the 
headquarters building from members or presented in 
memory or honor of members of the AHEA, 


List of Opportunities 
for Graduate Study and Work 


Reprints of “Opportunities for Graduate Assistant- 
ships, Fellowships, and Scholarships, 1960-61 and 
1961-62” from the February 1960 JourNnaL are 
available on request from the AHEA Headquarters, 
1600 Twentieth St.. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Although the list itself is published every other 
year, supplementary material is included with the 
re prints where new opportunities have been re- 
ported. 


Science Congress 
to Be Held in Hawaii 


The Pacific Science Association announces that 
Hawaii will be the site of its Tenth Pacific Science 
Congress, sponsored by the National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C., and the Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, in co-operation with 
the University of Hawaii. The nine sections will 
include geophysical sciences, biolog'cal sciences, 
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WAGNER INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 


A. June Bricker, executive secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association, holds the certificate of 
life membership in the AHEA presented to her jointly 
by the Southeastern District of the New York Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association. With Miss Bricker at a farewell tea in her 
honor in New York are (left) Pauline Murrah, president 
of the home economics group, and Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Lund, president of the dietetic group. 


public health and medical sciences, agricultural 
sciences, forestry, conservation, anthropology and 
social sciences, geography, and scientific informa- 
tion. Dates of the Congress are August 21 to 
September 6, 1961. Applications must be submitted 
by May 1. For an application form and further 
information, write to Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, secre- 
tary-general, Tenth Pacific Science Congress, Bishop 
‘Museum, Honolulu 17, Hawaii, USA. 


New Curriculum for Training 
of Food Service Executives 


The National Restaurant Association, in co- 
operation with the Chicago Board of Education, 
has instituted a two-year course in food service 
training in the Chicago city junior colleges. Credits 
are to be applicable to a four-year college cur- 
riculum. Donald Greenaway, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the NRA, said that the plan was aimed at 
providing the food service industry—restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, and in-plant industrial feeding 
centers—with a greater abundance of supervisory 
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personnel. He said that a distinct shortage in that 


area now exists. 


Mrs. Henriette Gebert, past president of the 
Illinois Dietetic Association, was chairman of the 
advisory committee that drew up the curriculum 
in co-operation with the Board of Education. 


Spring Meetings of State 
Home Economics Associations 


STATE 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas (with Missouri) 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Missouri (with Kansas) 
Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee (joint with 
Tennessee Dietetic 
Association ) 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Crry anp Date 
Scottsdale, March 3, 4 
Little Rock, April 21, 22 
Wallingford, May 11 
Dover, April 29 
Washington, May 3 
Miami, April 28, 29 
Atlanta, April 7, 8 
Evansville, April 14, 15 
Mason City, March 24, 25 
Kansas City, Mo., April 7, 8 
Shreveport, March 10, 11 
Univ. of Maine, Orono, May 6 
Taunton Inn, Taunton, April 29 
Grand Rapids, April 28, 29 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis, 
February 18 
Brainerd, April 29 
Kansas City, April 7, 8 
Bozeman, April 14, 15 
Omaha, April 7, 8 
Wentworth - by -the-Sea, New- 
castle, May 12, 13, 14 
Nassau Inn, Princeton, May 13 
Syracuse, April 21, 22 
Minot, March 4 
Dayton, March 23, 24, 25 
Gearhart, April 14, 15 
Buck Hill Falls Inn, Pocono 
Mts., May 5, 6 
San Juan, April 28, 29 
Kingston, probably May 2 
Clemson, February 17, 18 
Rapid City, April 14, 15 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, April 
14, 15, 16 


Houston, February 17, 18 
Brigham Young University, 
Provo, April 21, 22 
Burlington, April 22 
Roanoke, April 20, 21, 22 
Spokane, April 21, 22, 23 
Jacksons Mill, Weston, May 5,6 
Madison, April 21, 22 
Casper, April 7, 8 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by MARGARET V. BARKLEY 
University of Arizona 


A single profession for all teachers, L. S. VANDER 
Werr. School & Soc. 88, No. 2177 (Sept. 24, 
1960), pp. 320-322. 

All teachers at all educational levels may be 
members some day of the same profession, subject 
to the same standards and meeting common re- 
quirements if certain steps are taken. Vander Werf 
suggests that the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
selected persons from the arts and sciences and 
the Council for Basic Education, and new assump- 
tions be formulated and positive work proceed. 
He proposes this organization sponsor: (a) a 
specialty board for the examination of teachers 
to prepare and administer objective standards for 
teacher competence; (b) curriculum boards to 
formulate guide lines for programs of studies to 
be used at elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
levels; (c) establishment of higher and broader 
accreditation standards for teacher education pro- 
grams; (d) establishment of standards of admission 
for all teachers to membership in professional 
organizations. He suggests state boards of educa- 
tion, made up of elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege teachers, to help implement accreditation 
standards and curriculum guides, to promote 
national examinations and standards of admission 
to professional organizations. He would like local 
teachers’ groups to enforce certification laws, im- 
plement codes of ethics, recommend dismissal of 
incompetent teachers, and raise standards of 
teacher education programs in their vicinity. 

He believes that teacher preparation is all the 
university's co-operative responsibility. Teaching 
candidates should be selected, even at college level, 
and serve a two-year apprenticeship of teaching 
and research after ‘completing six years of academic 
study. He proposes that all teachers have a doctor- 
ate and be able to interchange among two or more 
levels of instruction. He believes that learned so- 
cieties, such as the AAUP and NEA, might combine. 


include’ 


Education for survival, J. S. Srupesaxer. Teach- 
ers Coll. Record 62, No. 1 (Oct. 1960), pp. 74-78. 
Studebaker feels that our freedom will survive 

only if a program of organized education is devel- 

oped capable of creating and maintaining a dy- 

namic zeal for the cause of human freedom and a 

realistic understanding of today’s complex world. 

All students of all levels, in terms of their maturity, 

must be seriously engaged each week in a thorough 

study and discussion of the swift moving affairs 
of these perilous times, aimed directly at an 
understanding of contemporary issues. 


An interdisciplinary seminar in college teach- 
ing, G. L. Faney and P. H. Masoner. J. Teacher 
Educ. 11, No. 3 (Sept. 1960), pp. 391-397. 

An interdisciplinary seminar in college teaching 
is offered at the University of Pittsburgh, and meet- 
ings are held under the general co-ordination of 
two faculty members from psychology and educa- 
tion. A senior member of the University faculty 
serves as visiting consultant. He gives a 20- to 30- 
minute talk, followed by a discussion led by him. 
Reading references are ‘cited in advance for each 
topic. The seminar covers the following topics: 
general nature of learning, motivation, presentation 
of learning materials, principles and techniques of 
measurement, adjusting to individual differences, 
teaching for constructive thinking, and interper- 
sonal relations of teachers and students. 


The teacher and the system, G. S. Wricnt, Jr. 
Clearing House 35, No. 3 (Nov. 1960), pp. 135- 
137. 

American education is fast becoming an organi- 
zation. The efficient system is becoming the goal, 
and the self-respect of the teacher is being de- 
stroyed from within. Hiring of administrators is 
considered crucial, but “retreaded” liberal arts 
students or the best available from local teachers 
colleges are hired as teachers. The most concen- 
trated education, however, which the child re- 
ceives is from the mind of his teacher. 

As a solution, the author proposes that the 
teacher be allowed to teach and his relationship 
with the student once more become the most 
sacred thing ‘in education. Each teacher must be 
allowed to determine the form of his teaching and, 
controlled by his own abilities and knowledge, the 
nature of the material taught. The administrator 
must accept his role as servant, not only of the 
community but of the teacher. Those unfit to 


teach, under a system which calls for autonomy for 
the teacher, should not be allowed to teach even 
if it means an acute teacher shortage and larger 
classes. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Itse H. Wor 
Oklahoma State University 


How do we get what we want? R. A. Muscrave. 

Challenge 9, No. 1 (Oct. 1960), pp. 17-20. 

An important issue that faces this country is 
how to divide its national resources, particularly 
its total income, between private use and public 
service. Although total public expenditures have 
risen from about 10 per cent of the Gross National 
Product in 1929 to about 25 per cent in 1957, the 
amount used for civilian purposes on the federal 
level had dropped to a record low of less than | 
per cent by the late 1950’s. As a result, civilian 
public services—education, for example—have not 
been receiving adequate financial support. 

To solve this complex problem, a number of 
questions must be answered. Will such neglect of 
public services weaken the country and its people? 
How much can a prosperous country like the 
United States afford to spend for public purposes? 
What kinds of services are most important, and 
‘how can resources be allocated among them? How 
can these services be financed; must taxes be 
raised? How can this burden be shared by federal, 
state, and local governments? What are the obli- 
gations of government for the welfare of its people? 

Since decisions about resource allocation in a 
free enterprise economy are largely a matter of 
personal judgment, the people of this country must 
-become well informed and seriously concerned in 
order to resolve this issue effectively; otherwise the 
strength of this nation will decline. 


Do you know the difference between “costly” 
and “priceless”? M. P. SHearer. House Beauti- 
* ful 102, No. 6 (June 1960), pp. 138-139. 

Society and the economic basis of life impress 
children in this country at an early age that money 
can satisfy many of their wants. Thus money be- 
comes important to them. 

Since the development of attitudes and values 
begins in the home, a child’s home training should 
include the worth and use of money. Parents can 
provide such education by setting good examples 
with regard to their attitudes toward money and 
their use of it. They can give their children prac- 
tical experience in decision-making so that their 
value judgments and choices become increasingly 
discriminating. 


February 1961 


Even the vocabulary must be well chosen. People 
should be described in terms of their human 
qualities, as character, intelligence, goodness, per- 
sonality, instead of wealth, power, property, pres- 
tige. Children may be “rich in love, friends, and 
fun” instead of income and possessions. When 
selecting clothing, for example, words like attrac- 
tive, good taste, satisfying may be substituted for 
high priced, expensive, and popular. This illus- 
trates that criteria other than money are essential 
and that the real value of any object is not depend- 
ent on its price. 

Parents have many opportunities to demonstrate 
that real satisfaction can be obtained from “price- 
less” things as well as “costly” ones. Taking the 
children for a walk may be more stimulating and 
enjoyable than sending them to a movie. The 
author presents a variety of suggestions for guiding 
children to develop a sense of values about the 
material aspects of life and concludes with a quota- 
tion from Clement Attlee: “No social system will 
bring us happiness, health, and prosperity unless 
it is inspired by something greater than material- 
ism.” 

Beyond traditional medicine, R. 
Harper's Mag. 221, No. 1325 (Oct. 1960), pp. 
166-168. 

Scientific medicine has achieved wonders toward 
the control or at least the alleviation of disease. 
Still it is faced with many new threats to health 
which are largely the result of the second industrial 


revolution through which we are living. The many 


rapid technological and social-economic changes 
are accompanied by potential dangers to health, 
such as increased radioactivity, air pollution, more 
artificial foodstuffs and food additives, synthetic 
materials increasingly replacing natural products, 
social pressures and regimentation caused by larger 
populations and crowding in cities and suburbs, 
boredom from mechanization and automation, as 
well as compulsory leisure, overeating and under- 
activity, and the likelihood of contact with new 
strains of microbial agents.’ To protect present 
man, as well as future generations, from such haz- 
ards requires a new approach by the medical 
profession. Social action must accompany medical 
science. 

This is one of eight articles in a special section 
entitled “The Crisis in American Medicine.” All 
of them are of direct concern to the consumer of 
medical services. They are designed to stimulate 
thought and action because they deal with prob- 
lems that affect the health and lives of everyone. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by EstHer McGrynis 
Worthington, Ohio 


Family responsibility and the health of the 
older people, E. Suanas. J. Gerontology 15, No. 

4 (Oct. 1960), pp. 408-411. 

In 1954, during the spring, 1,734 older persons 
out of a cross-section study of 2,507 people, of 
21 years of age and older, were asked “to whom 
he would turn in a health crisis.” Thirty-six per 
cent interviewed were living in same household 
with one child, 24 per cent had one child in same 
block or within walking distance, 25 per cent were 
a short ride away, 15 per cent were a day or more 
distant, 4 per cent were too ill to be interviewed. 

Of the very ill, 10 to 14 per cent lived in insti- 
tutions and 4 out of 5 had children, 44 per cent 
of the very ill lived in the same house with one 
child, 27 per cent on the same block or within 
walking distance. 

While some older people said they should not 
live in the same household, they do not follow 
their own advice, as 86 per cent live with children 
or responsible relatives. They think it best to live 
in one’s own home and least desirable to be in an 
institution for the old. 

Sixty-two per cent of all daughters interviewed 
would move their mother in with them if faced 
with the problem; 10 per cent would put her in 
an institution. 


Health and sickness in middle age, P. D. Wuire. 
J. Health, Phys. Educ. & Recreation 31, No. 7 
(Oct. 1960), Part 1 of 2 parts, pp. 21-29, 49. 
The most important problem in public health 

today is prevention of difficulties from the twenties 

on, including recreational status for later life, and 
involving mental and spiritual health as well as 
physical. 

The article is part of a symposium on “Problems 
of the Aging” in preparation for the White House 

Conference on the Aging. 


The effect of father-absence during early child- 
hood upon the Oedipal situation as reflected 
in young adults, M. M. Leicury. Merrill- 
Palmer Quart. 6, No. 4 (July 1960), pp. 212-217. 
Comparison of 33 male students whose fathers 

were overseas with the armed forces during World 

War II and separated from their sons between the 
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ages of three and five with 29 male subjects whose 
fathers were present gives support to the con- 
clusions that father-absent sons showed more dis- 
turbance in Oedipal intensity, felt less identification 
with their fathers, showed more ambivalence in 
their identifications, and showed some disturbances 
of personality development. Some of the difficul- 
ties might be due to difficult adjustments to the 
father on his return. 


The role of the concept of sin in psychotherapy: 

Symposium. J. Counseling Psychol. 7, No. 3 

( Fall 1960), pp. 185-201. 

A provocative symposium by three psychologists 
—QO. Hobart Mowrer on “Some constructive features 
of the concept of sin,” Albert Ellis on “There is no 
place for a concept of sin in psychotherapy,” and 
Charles A. Curran on “The concept of sin and 
guilty in psychotherapy”—with a summary statement 
on “Some Research Implications” by Edward J. 


Shuben, Jr. 


Consistency of maternal behavior from infancy 
to pre-adolescence, E. Scuarrer and N. BayLey. 

J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 61, No. 1 (July 

1960), pp. 1-6. 

Comparison of maternal behavior of the mothers 
of a group of 15 boys and 16 girls by observation 
and interview from 1 month to 3 years old, and 
again from 9 to 14 years led to a correlation on a 
dimension of love versus hostility for the two 
periods but did not relate significantly to the 
dimension of autonomy versus control. 

Early ratings of poor physical health for the 
mother, subjective financial stress, and negative 
emotional control had significant negative correla- 
tions with later ratings of positiveness of mother- 
child interaction. 


Maternal reactions to premature birth, D. M. 
KapLan and E. A. Mason. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 
30, No. 3 (July 1960), pp. 539-552. 

Mothers of prematures who make a good adjust- 
ment accomplish four tasks: anticipatory grief; 
acknowledgment of failure; resumption of active 
relating to the baby when it comes home; seeing 
its special needs yielding to normality. 

If handled by denial of any threat or failure, by 
failure to respond with hope to indications of sur- 
vival of the infant, by seeing the baby as represent- 
ing the threat of deathi, abnormality, or unusual 
difficulties and care, there will be med of preven- 
tive psychological help for mothers likely to have 
a poor outcome. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Dororny KimMet, 
Patrrerson, FRANCES Preston, and 
Mary ELien SuLLIVAN 

Health and Welfare Section 

Cleveland Home Economics Association 


Good nutrition on a low income, B. MoncE and 
D. Turosset. Am. J. Nursing 60 (Sept. 1960), 
pp. 1290-1292. 

Good nutrition for families with low incomes is 
one of the major concerns in public health. Help- 
ing families improve food habits is a slow and dis- 
couraging task. 

The parents described in this article, married 
in their teens, illiterate, migrating from a rural hill 
country, were inadequate to cope with the prob- 
lems of their new life. Housing and equipment 
were substandard; isolation from shopping centers, 
no means of transportation, and irregular income 
complicated their problems. The four children 
were ill and apparently neglected. Juvenile Court 
allowed the family two months to show improve- 
ment or the children would be placed permanently. 

The nutritionist and the nurse together worked 
out a low-income market order and prepared this 
in pictorial form since the family could not read. 
Familiar foods were listed first with others added 
to make an adequate diet. The nurse accompanied 
the mother on shopping trips, and the storekeeper 
participated in the plan. 

The family’s diet improved and the children were 
returned. Follow-up visits were continued. The 
welfare agency planned demonstrations and educa- 
tional material to help other farnilies, gardens were 
planted, and the entire community benefited from 
this project—D. K. 


A survey of recent research in Mongolism, P. N. 
Hauitenseck. Am. J. Mental Deficiency 64, No. 5 
(March 1960), pp. 832-833. 

This paper reviews the research that Mongolism 
has stimulated in the past three years, a period 
which has seen a decided spurt in such activity. 
Studies of all kinds are being conducted; the 
hypnotizability of Mongoloids has been tested, 
their legendary sense of rhythm scrutinized, the 
incidence of stuttering among them examined, and 
epidemiological and pedigree studies are being 
made. Feeding difficulties are being studied. This 
is in part due to the renaissance of research in the 


entire field of mental deficiency, encouraged by the . 
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government and stimulated by dawning realiza- 
tion of a long-standing need. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy accompanies the article.—E. P. 


A need for nutrition knowledge, D. TunosseLy 
and J. Morrison. J. School Health 30, No. 7 
(Sept. 1960), pp. 273-278. 

This reports the nutrition teaching activities in 
85 schools under the direction of the nutrition con- 
sultant of the Ohio Department of Health. 

A 24-hour diet recall method was used in grades 
6 to 10 in four counties as an educational device 
to focus attention upon the need for better nutrition 
habits. The children, teachers, parents, school 
officials, and community groups were all involved, 
and changes are being made in teaching good 
nutrition. The school lunchrooms and the teachers 
are incorporating correct facts about nutrition 
through use of the general course of studies. 

The studies were given publicity in each com- 
munity so that parents and groups were aware of 
the need for better nutrition. 

Suggestions made for raising the level of nutri- 
tion knowledge are: 

1. Teach basic nutrition facts to teachers in college 
preparatory courses. 

2. Recognize the influence of the athletic coach in 
teaching nutrition. 

3. Increase school help in combating false and mis- 
leading advertising. 

. Increase the efforts to involve the community in 


nutrition education programs. 
P. 


Preretirement education, WV. W. Hunter. Geri- 
atrics 15, No. 11 (Nov. 1960), pp. 793-800. 
Planning and conducting preretirement pro- 

grams, as well as future developments in this field, 
are discussed. Consideration is given to income, 
health problems, marital adjustments, and future 
housing in these programs. Examples of three 
preretirement courses are cited. All topics are in- 
cluded in each outline. In one, “Nutrition in the 
later years” is included in the outline. 

The service of a carefully selected retired indi- 
vidual offering an autobiographical presentation 
can stimulate discussion and thought. 

The aims of preretirement education, according 
to the author, should reduce anxiety, create antici- 
patory attitudes toward retirement, increase under- 
standing of what to expect, and encourage the 
individual to make maximum use of personal and 
social resources for adapting to changing circum- 
stances.—M. E. S. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by KATHERINE B. BAILEY 
Wisconsin Extension Service 


Household detergent trends, F. D. SNELL and 
C. T. SNELL. Soap & Chem. Specialties 36, No. 9 
(Sept. 1960), pp. 55-58. 

The per capita demand for detergents, 25 to 28 
pounds per year, is expected to remain unchanged. 
The total demand will change with population 
growth. Industry distinguishes between soap, light- 
duty syndets, and heavy-duty syndets. In the last 
three years, syndets have increased from 68 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the detergents market and 
are expected to level off about 80 per cent. Dis- 
tribution between light- and heavy-duty syndets is 
about 1:4. 

A heavy-duty detergent is a complex composition 
with active material accounting for 20 to 30 per 
cent. Builders will account for 30 to 50 per cent. 
A corrosion preventive is added to protect metal 
surfaces, and carboxylmethylcellulose (CMC) serves 
to prevent or minimize redeposition of soil. Fluo- 
rescent dyes, also called optical bleaches or color- 
less dyes, absorb ultraviolet light and fluoresce blue 
to counteract some yellowness of fabric. Deter- 
gents are varied for water conditions in different 
parts of the country. The market for light-duty 
solid products is vanishing whereas light-duty 
liquids have a future. 

The change from soap to heavy-duty granular 
detergent has meant a cut in the organic content 
in detergents—from 80 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Half of the reduced percentage is derived from 
petroleum. New industries have been created by 
demand for CMC, condensed amines, and optical 
bleaches. 


Do-it-yourself dry cleaning nears. Elec. Mer- 
chandising Week 92, No. 32 (Aug. 8, 1960), p. 7. 
Drycleaning machines are ready for the market, 

with the biggest drawback being the price. Ma- 

chines in use indicate a future for this coin-operated 
industry. 

The drycleaning isn’t dry. Units have one or two 
nine-pound cylinders. A chemical solvent is used 
in place of water and washing detergent. All 
drycleaners use these three steps: 

1. Clothing is washed in chemical solvent. 

2. An extractor removes the solvent from the cloth- 


ing. 
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3. The clothing is deodorized to remove the chemi- 
cal smell and then dried. 

A change is taking place in chemical solvents. 
Synthetic solvents, usually perchlorethylene or 
“pere,” are replacing older petroleum solutions. 
Some cleaning solvents contain a liquid detergent 
to remove soluble dirt from clothing and eliminate 
the need for separate “spotting.” 


Coin-op laundry cleaning: What’s coming up 
next. Elec. Merchandising Week 92, No. 44 
(Oct. 31, 1960), p. 6. 

Ten years ago, coin-operated washing and drying 
machines were introduced. In the past summer, 
coin-operated drycleaners arrived. One company 
has a coin-operated ironer set up with a bank of 
four machines with a large table for sorting and 
stacking finished laundry. 

Pressing equipment for coin-operated dryclean- 
ing is being developed. One machine has a metal 
surface, another will have a clotli over the pressing 
surface especially for woolens. One kind is a 
mannequin-type clothes finisher on which clothing 
is placed and steam flows through it pressing the 
garment. 


Waxing enhances floors, W. |. Hackerr ani 
C. S. Kimpatt. Soap & Chem. Specialties 36, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1960), pp. 77-79. Part II, No. 9 
(Sept. 1960), pp. 88-92+. 

A study of waxes and floor finishes sponsored 
by the Chemical Specialties Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is reported in two parts. Photographs and 
tables give details. Three types of floor wax were 
used: non-buffable emulsion type, buffable emulsion 
type, and solvent-base liquid. Eleven representa- 
tive floor coverings were purchased on the open 
market. Test panels were given similar treatments 
except where manufacturers cautioned against 
deleterious effects of solvent-based wax. Unwaxed 
panels were given identical treatment of traffic and 
periodic cleaning. A photoelectric counter was used 
to determine number of transits per test area. 

To obtain comparative data covering properties 
or performance characteristics expected of floor ” 
wax, measurements of gloss and reflectance were 
taken before waxing and exposure to traffic and 
after soiling, scrubbing, and removal of floor wax 
film. 

Results showed that waxing was beneficial for 
(1) enhancement of floor beauty, (2) maintenance 
of appearance, (3) resistance to soiling, (4) pro- 
tection against scratching and dulling, and (5) 
restoration of appearance. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace M. Suucart 
Kansas State University 


Roasting half and whole turkey hens, G. Gorrrz 
and S. Stacy. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 37, No. 5 
(Nov. 1960), pp. 458-461. 

An investigation was made to study the effect of 
roasting whole and half turkey hens at 300°, 325°, 
and 350°F. Turkeys were roasted to an internal 
temperature of 90°C in the breast muscle. 

Total cooking losses and cooking time, in minutes 
per pound, were similar for half turkeys roasted 
at 300° and 325°F and significantly greater than 
for half birds cooked at 350°F. Volatile losses were 
greatest for the half turkeys roasted at 325°F and 
smallest for those roasted at 350°F. Dripping 
losses, press fluid yields, and shear values were 
unaffected by the oven temperature. 

For the whole birds, cooking times, in minutes 
per pound, were similar for those roasted at 325 
and 350°F and significantly less than for those 
cooked at 300°F. Volatile losses were greatest for 
350°F birds and least for those roasted at 325°F. 
Palatability scores for tenderness and juiciness of 
light and dark meat were similar for turkeys 
roasted at all three oven temperatures. Total cook- 
ing and dripping losses, press fluid yields, and 
shear values also were similar for whole birds 
roasted at 300°, 325°, and 350°F. 

When turkeys were roasted to an end point of 
90°C in the breast muscle, oven temperatures of 
325° and 350°F were most satisfactory for whole 
and half turkeys, respectively. 


Food merchandising, J. Conner. Vol. Feed Mgt. 

15, No. 5 (Nov. 1960), pp. 20-40. 

Food merchandising is the total environment or 
atmosphere that is created for guests—menus, food, 
service, décor, cleanliness. Menus, like advertise- 
ments or displays, are a selling device. Manage- 
ment tells everything on the menu—price, quality, 
and its attitude toward the guests. It is the only 
opportunity, in most cases, for the guest to meet 
the management. The menu should sell not only 
for today but for the future. Items that compete 
with each other for attention should make the 
guest want to return and try them all. The menu 
card should be clean and attractive, should reflect 
the management accurately, and should list only 
those items that the staff can prepare well. The 
format should change occasionally. A list of 44 
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proven food merchandising ideas and methods is 
given also. 


Keeping the patient in focus, E. Norman. Hos- 

pitals 34, No. 20 (Oct. 16, 1960), 102-104. 

The author outlines the emotional and psycho- 
logical needs of patients, particularly as they relate 
to food and eating, and describes how an effective 
dietitian-patient working relationship can help meet 
these needs. This requires some alteration or ad- 
justment in both the patients’ and dietitians’ be- 
havioral patterns, but the patient is much less 
able to take the necessary steps of adjustment than 
is the dietitian. 

Although keeping the food service organization 
running smoothly demands a somewhat rigid, 
habitual way of handling a job, there must be a 
place left in the dietitian’s learned pattern of 
behavior for adjusting herself to those whom she 
will meet in her daily routine. In view of the differ- 
ence in individual personalities, this is something 
that only a few can do with relative ease, but 
it can be learned by many as part of professional 
growth. 


School lunch management, S. Harrr. Institutions 

47, No. 5 (Nov. 1960), pp. 18, 99-101. 

First in a series on school lunch management, 
this article discusses ways for accomplishing effi- 
cient operation through practical setup and man- 
agement. Semi-centralized, centralized, and inde- 
pendent unit systems are described. 

Complete centralization exists where all of the 
functions of the school lunch except serving food 
are performed in a central location. The major 
purposes of centralization are economy, some de- 
gree of uniformity, and better control. When 
centralization is being considered, the advantages 
and limitations should be carefully weighed and 
the decision made on the basis of which plan will 
best suit the particular school community. Ad- 
vantages claimed for centralization are discussed 
in this article as to their qeneahy versus semi- 
centralization. 


The essentials of good table service. Cornell 
Hotel & Restaurant Admin. Quart. 1, No. 3 
(Nov. 1960), pp. 45-80. 

This manual, prepared for trainees, is adapted 
from the Statler Inn (Cornell University) training 
manual. It is slanted toward service in a hotel 
or restaurant and gives detailed directions for 
waiters, including personal appearance, order writ- 
ing, food merchandising, customer relationships. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by L. 
Pennsylvania State University 


Effects of pantothenic acid, pyridoxine and thia- 
mine deficiencies upon antibody formation to 
influenza virus PR-8 in rats, A. E. AXELROD 
and S. Hopper. J. Nutrition 72, No. 3 (Nov. 
1960), pp. 325-330. 

The effects of pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, and 
thiamine deficiencies upon antibody production to 
influenza virus PR-8 were investigated by im- 
munizing deficient rats with allantoic fluid infected 
with the virus. Resulting levels of serum antibody 
were determined with a hemagglutination-inhibition 
procedure. Ad libitum-fed and inanition controls 
were used. High levels of serum antibody were 
attained in both types of controls. Thiamine de- 
ficiency did not affect antibody response to a 
variety of antigens even though the symptoms of 
thiamine deficiency were far more severe than those 
produced by the dietary lack of either pantothenic 
acid or pyridoxine. Antibody production was 
markedly impaired in both pantothenic acid- and 
pyridoxine-deficient rats. 


The effect of animal protein and vegetable pro- 
tein diets having the same fat content on the 
serum lipid levels of young women, G. R. 
Waker, E. H. Morse, and V. A. Overtey. J. 
Nutrition 72, No. 3 (Nov. 1960), pp. 317-321. 
Serum cholesterol, serum lipid phosphorus, and 

serum fatty esters were determined for 12 young 
women, 6 on a diet containing 50 grams of protein 
from vegetable sources and 6 containing protein 
from animal sources. The experimental period was 
6 weeks. The mixed fat content of the two diets 
was the same. There was a significant decrease in 
serum cholesterol levels in both groups. The serum 
cholesterol levels of the subjects receiving the vege- 
table-protein diet were lower than those on the 
animal-protein diet. Serum lipid phosphorus of the 
vegetable-protein group was lower at the end of 
two weeks, but there were no differences during 
the last four weeks. There were no differences in 
the serum fatty ester levels of the two groups. 


The homeostatic control of cholesterol synthesis 
in liver, M. D. Sirerstern. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 
8, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1960), pp. 645-650. 

The constancy of cholesterol concentration de- 
spite wide fluctuations in diet is explained in part 


by regulation of synthesis by the liver. Evidence 
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indicates that exogenous cholesterol inhibits choles- 
terol synthesis primarily by blocking the conversion 
of B-hydroxy-8-methylglutaryl CoA to mevalonic 
acid. This inhibition does not appear to be directly 
mediated by cholesterol itself, the common choles- 
terol esters, or taurocholic acid. The exact mechan- 
ism remains to be elucidated. 


Effects on metabolism produced by the rate of 
ingestion of the diet: “Meal eating” versus 
“nibbling,” C. Conn and D. Josepn. Am. J. 
Clin. Nutrition 8, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1960), pp. 
682-690. 

Animals induced to consume spaced full meals 
differ from those allowed to eat small frequent 
feedings with respect to over-all body metabolism. 
Meal eating, when compared to nibbling, is asso- 
ciated with the following: increased body fat, 
decreased body protein, changed tissue enzymatic 
activities, altered thyroid activity, increased inci- 
dence of diabetes mellitus in partially depancrea- 
tized rats, and an enhanced development of, and 
an inhibition in, the regression of experimental 
atherosclerotic lesions. These results are interpreted 
to be the result of a role the rate of ingestion of 
the diet plays in the regulation of intermediary 
metabolism. The authors believe that the rate of 
influx of calories alters traffic over specific enzy- 
matic pathways when multiple pathways are avail- 
able, hence it affects the metabolism of fat, 
carbohydrate, and protein. 


Antibiotics and plasma cholesterol in the mouse, 
E. E. Howe and D. K. Bossuarpr. J. Nutrition 
72, No. 3 (Nov. 1960), pp. 368-374. 

A study was made of the effects of antibiotics 
on plasma cholesterol concentrations in the wean- 
ling mouse. Oxytetracycline and succinylsulfathi- 
azole either alone or in combination cause an 
elevation of plasma cholesterol in mice fed a diet 
containing a saturated fat, cholesterol, and cholic 
acid. When cod liver oil, a polyunsaturated fat, 
was substituted for the saturated fat, oxytetra- 
cycline had no effect. Chlortetracycline depressed 
plasma cholesterol under similar conditions. When 
a highly unsaturated fat or mixture of highly un- 
saturated fatty acids was included in a cholesterol- 
cholic acid-free diet, chlortetracycline led to a 
marked hypocholesterolemic effect. In the presence 
of less highly unsaturated fats or fatty acids such 
as corn oil, corn oil plus lard or linoleic acid, 
chlortetracycline exerted no effect on plasma 
cholesterol. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Lecc GALBRAITH 
University of Illinois 


Man-made fiber table—1960 supplement, Ep- 
roriAL Starr. Textile World 110, No. 8 (Aug. 
1960), pp. 37-48, 111. 

This supplement gives a table of chemical and 
physical properties for 12 fibers which have be- 
come important since the last Man-Made Fiber 
Table was published (Textile World 109, No. 9 
[Sept. 1959], p. 67). The 12 fibers included are 
divided into the following generic classes: 

1. Rayons—included three types: 

a. High wet modulus or stable (Avril and Zan- 
trel). These fibers have wet dimensional stabili- 
ties which are better than that of regular rayon. 
Fabrics made from them can be made dimension- 
ally stable by a compressive shrinkage process. 

b. Cross-linked (Topel and Corval). These 
fibers also exhibit improved dimensional stability 
because of the smaller degree of fiber swelling 
which takes place in water. 

c. Multicellular (Avlin). This fiber will bond 
with itself or to other cellulosic fibers to give 
fabrics with a firm linen-like hand. Can also 
be used to make papers or non-woven fabrics. 

2. Triacetate (Arnel 60). This fiber has been made 
1 gram per denier stronger than the original 
Arnel with little change in the other fiber prop- 
erties. 

3. Polyester (Vycron and Fortrel). Vycron is 
stronger and stiffer than the first polyester fiber, 
Dacron. Fortrel is very similar to Dacron in all 
its properties. 

4. Spandex (Lycra and Vyrene). These synthetic 
elastic fibers are being made into lightweight 
elastic fabrics with the same controlling power as 
much heavier rubber-based fabrics. They are 
much more resistant to perspiration and body 
oils than rubber. Chlorine bleaches must not be 
used on them. 

5. Vinyon (Rhovyl). This fiber is being imported 
from France for use in bulked yarns or fabrics 
having some three-dimensional character. 

6. Azlon (Merinova). This Italian fiber is being 
imported for use in felts. 

Recent changes in the older fibers are also re- 
viewed. These include the introduction of the 
trilobal nylons and Dacron (p. 111). The use of 


- fibers with tri- or multilobal rather than round 


cross sections is reported to give fabrics with a 
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more silk-like hand and better covering power. 
Examples are Types 90, 501, and 560 (Antron) 
Nylon and Type 62 Dacron. [Abstracter’s note: 
Chemstrand’s Cadon nylon also belongs in this 
group.] The Type 62 Dacron is more readily dyed 
and printed than conventional Dacron. 


SM27, A man-made high-modulus cellulosic 
fiber, G. V. Lunp and J. Wuarron. Textile 
Research J. 30, No. 9 (Sept. 1960), pp. 692-697. 
Some of the disadvantages of regular rayon are 

its limpness of hand, the difficulty of giving it a 

resin finish which is durable to laundering, and the 

ease with which it stretches when wet (low wet 
elastic modulus). Because of the last property, 
it is impossible to do any wet finishing of rayon 

fabrics by continuous methods or to stabilize a 

non-resin treated fabric by the use of a compres- 

sive shrinkage process such as Sanforization. 

It has been found that the use of more crystal- 
line rayon fibers containing cellulose of longer 
chain length than that present in regular rayons 
gives fibers which have higher wet moduli. This 
knowledge was used in the development of SM27 
(now trademarked Moynel), which is a stronger, 
less extensible fiber than regular viscose. It has a 
round rather than a serrated cross section. Fabrics 
made from this fiber can be mercerized and com- 
pressively shrunk for dimensional stability to 
laundering. Crease-resistant resins can be applied. 


The structure and properties of Arnel 60—A 
new cellulose triacetate staple fiber, B. S. 
Spracue. Textile Research J. 30, No. 9 (Sept. 
1960), pp. 697-704. 

In order to remove the restriction which limited 
Arnel’s use to larger yarns in heavier fabrics, a 
method for making Arnel stronger was sought. 
The resulting fiber was Arnel 60, a stronger fiber 
with a higher modulus of elasticity and slightly 
decreased elongation. This change in properties 
was obtained by increasing the alignment of the 
molecular chains within the fiber both with them- 
selves and with the long axis of the fiber and by 
providing a better distribution of the pulling force 
over a larger number of molecular chains. The 
fiber crystallinity was not increased. 

Arnel 60 has a rough-textured surface which 
decreases its luster and a natural crimp which in- 
creases its fiber-to-fiber cohesion. Its increased 
modulus makes it easier to handle without stretch- 
ing while wet. It is similar to Arnel in heat- 
setability, ironing performance, dimensional stabil- 
ity, dyeing behavior, and colorfastness of dyeings. 
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Washing methods and 
proper detergent usage 


Generally you will need to use less detergent in an automatic 
washer than in a wringer washer, and less detergent in a 
wringer washer than when washing by hand. 


Machine washing 
Automatic washers 


The Cycles —In automatic washers, the regular cycle of opera- 
tion is designed for the more heavily soiled, sturdy, white and 
colorfast clothes —and will provide hot water, full wash time, 
normal agitation and spin speed. In all the rest of the cycles, 
reduced water temperature, wash time and /or agitation speed 

)) will be programmed into the washer or recommended for 
manual setting. 


Always remember that when you reduce water temperature, 
wash time or agitation speed, you also reduce the general 
level of cleaning. Although the clothes washed under these 
conditions may be only lightly soiled, you should maintain 
a good detergent concentration. Start with the recommended 
amount: 1 to 1!4 cups. Add more if needed and if it is con- 
sistent with the sudsing characteristics of the machine. 


Suds Return System —Some automatic washers have Suds 
Return Systems to save the wash water in a separate tub. 
After the first cycle is completed, the “saved’’ water is 
pumped back into the washer to be reused. The second load 
put through this water is never washed so clean as the first 
because the water has cooled . . . the detergent is partially 
exhausted . . . and there is a double load of soil in the water. 
For these reasons, you should not wash better items in the 
second load . . . and you should limit the number of loads put 
through the same wash water to two or three. To help com- 
pensate for loss in cleaning every time the suds are to be re- 
used, add at least '» cup more of a good all-purpose detergent. 


Wringer washers 


In a wringer washer, you probably would not use the recom- 
mended 140° F. water temperature because the clothes would 
be too hot to handle. To compensate for reduced water 
temperatures and consequent loss of cleaning efficiency, be 
sure to start with at least 1's cups of detergent. For each 
additional load, you should add at least ' cup more detergent 
—enough to maintain a good layer of rich suds. 


Hand washing 


In hand washing, your detergent must carry an even larger 
share of the cleaning burden because most people can’t stand 
water hotter than 115°F. . . . and hand washing is not as 
uniform nor as thorough as that provided by machines. Be 
sure to use enough of a good detergent like Tide to maintain 
rich, active suds. 


This is the thirty-fifth of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous 
Washday Notes in booklet form), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. H-1, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


A Product of 
Procter & Gamble 
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Chicago HEIB’s 
Publish Easy-on-the-Cook Book 


Favorite recipes of the Chicago Home Econo- 
mists in Business group have just been published 
in a collection called Easy-on-the-Cook Book." 
After more than a year of work in the editing and 
printing of the book, the members are now helping 
to sell it. 

The book contains recipes that are out-of-the- 
ordinary but that are easy to prepare. All recipes 
have been edited carefully so that directions are 
easy to follow. Many of the recipes were devel- 
oped in company kitchens—but they all are “home 
kitchen approved,” as they are the dishes the 
Chicago HEIB’s like best to serve their families 
and guests. 

Easy-on-the-Cook Book contains more than 200 
recipes for 11 different food categories. The first 
few pages are devoted to appealing menus for 
special occasions and day-to-day meals. Following 
chapters feature foods from zesty party appetizers 
and beverages, breads, and main dishes to elegant 
desserts, vegetables, and sandwiches and soups. 
Also, special attention is given to over-the-coals 
cookery and cooking for a crowd. 

Lively illustrations spark the beginning of each 
chapter. A beautiful color picture in each chapter 
shows how one of the recipes results. 

These recipes are the kind not found in regular 
cookbooks. Each one is out-of-the-usual. In some, 
recipe procedures have been shortened; in others, 
a touch of an unusual spice or herb gives a lift to 
the ordinary dish; in still others, an attractive way 
of serving or garnishing a dish makes it more 
appealing. 

The proceeds from the sales of Easy-on-the-Cook 
Book will be used by the Chicago HEIB group for 
its educational programs. One recent activity of the 
_ club has been a recruitment project conducted with 
high schools in the Chicago area. Through this 
project, girls planning to enter college have had 
the opportunity to learn about the profession 
through meetings, tours, and discussion groups. 
The funds gathered from the sales of this book 
will further similar projects. 

' Easy-on-the-Cook Book. By the Cuicaco Home Econ- 


OMIsTs IN Business. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University 
Press, 1960, 192 pp., $3.50. 


Easy-on-the-Cook Book can be purchased by 
writing the publisher, Iowa State University Press, 
Department C, Ames, Iowa. Each copy is $3.50 
(this includes the prepaid postage costs). Books 
are also sold by leading book and department stores 
throughout the country. Groups may use the book 
as a fund-raising project under a special offer of 
a minimum order of 25 books for $2.50 per copy.— 
Zor Coutson, Leo Burnett Company, Chicago. 


Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture and 
Biology. By N. W. Desroster and H. M. Rosen- 
stock. Westport, Connecticut: Avi Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1960, 401 pp., $12.50. 

This book makes a complete story regarding 
the nature of radiations, their interaction with 
matter and living organisms, and their application 
to food technology. It is outstanding in its clear 
presentation of the fundamentals of radiation 
chemistry and .how radiations are able to initiate 
chemical reactions. Two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of this groundwork plus 
the effects of radiation on organic compounds, on 
the living cell, and on plants, animals, and man. 
The last part is concerned with radiation processing 
technology. The material is new chiefly in organi- 
zation. 

This is a technical book, authoritative and well 
documented in its theoretical considerations and 
stimulating in its suggestions for practical appli- 
cation—its stated purpose. The authors are well 
qualified to achieve their aim, one being a professor 
of technology at Purdue University; the other, a 
senior radiation chemist, formerly a physical chem- 
ist at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. They have achieved 
exceptional clarity of style. The format is pleasing 
and the print clear with many good illustrations 
and a bibliography at the end of each chapter. 
This is a readable book and will interest the home 
economist concerned about new techniques of food 
preservation.—_Dorotuy E. University of 
Tennessee. 


The Art of Marriage Counseling. By W. L. HEr- 
BERT and F. V. Jarvis. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1960, 125 pp., $2.75. 

Written by two British social workers and re- 
printed for readers in America in the hope that 
a modified Freudian approach may clarify marriage 
counseling for people from varying backgrounds. 
“The aim is for the client to gain insight into his 
behavior within his marriage that will enable him 
to adjust himself to the situation.” 

Some preparation is presupposed but the lan- 
guage is not technical, the illustrations are clear, 
and the explanations, e.g. the unconscious “what is 
below the surface,” are stated simply. “Dangerously 
simple” some may say. 

Brief chapters are devoted to the relations be- 
tween the client and counselor, the feelings and 
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Clear up the 
misconceptions 


that often arise in girl-to-girl talks 


A number of girls believe that a menstruating 
woman will wilt flowers; that you’ll become ill 
if you wash your hair during your period; that 
a boy can tell just by looking at a girl that she’s 
having her period; that the menstrual flow is 
**bad blood.” 


These and similar superstitions are explained 
away in the Tampax® educational kit. Other 
highlights include material for discussion pe- 
riods; detailed anatomical charts; advice on 
dating, diet, grooming, exercise; menstrual pro- 
tection—past and present. 


The kit is the result of talks with thousands of 
girls in elementary schools, high schools and 
colleges. It answers the very questions they want 
answered— including the important question of 
internal sanitary protection. (What is it?—How 
does it work?) 


Many teachers have complimented the clarity 
and organization of this kit. Even if you already 
have educational material on menstrual health, 
you may wish to include what Tampax offers. 


Mail this coupon now for your 
Free Educational Kit 


33: 


JH-21-A 
Tampax Incorporated 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the free material listed below: 
e “Accent on You...” a booklet for students. 
e “From Fiction to Fact,” a teacher’s guide. 


e “On Becoming a Woman,” a 160-page book dealing 
with adolescent interests and problems. 


© Order card for free additional supply of the above. | 
4 
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School or Office Address 
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| Outs tanding Titles 


POLLARD: Experiences with Clothing 

NEW! Written from the teen-ager’s viewpoint, this new text suggests an inventory 
of wardrobe needs, teaches the construction of clothing with step-by-step illustrations 
of each process. Develops sound judgment of values in clothing. Special chapter 


based on the 3-meals-a-day plan. 


on children’s clothes. Challenging study aids. Many pictures in full color. 


POLLARD: Experiences with Foods 
This widely used text is family-centered and geared to teen-age interest. 


Covers 
nutrition, planning and purchasing of food, and fundamental principles of cookery 


A wealth of illustrations, many in full color. 


LAITEM-MILLER: Experiences in Homemaking, New Ed. 

Informal and readable, this book covers all phases of homemaking of interest to 
teen-agers from family relations, housekeeping, and interior decoration to child care. 
Many concrete examples. Fully illustrated. 


Ginn and Company 


Atlanta 3 


Chicago 6 


Home Office: Boston 


Dallas 1 


Sales Offices: New York 11 


Palo Alto Toronto 16 


prejudices the marriage counselor brings to the 
relationship, how therapy takes place, interviewing, 
legal aspects of marital problems, case recordings, 
‘and discussions. 

For the teacher, graduate student, nurse, and 
social worker involved in marital situations, it gives 
an organized description with many insights and 
case illustrations.—EstHerR McGurynis, Worthington, 
Ohio. 


People in Families. By Grorce Simpson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960, 554 
$5.75. 

The author has made an interesting attempt to 
interpret contemporary family life in light of 
Freudian theory and research findings and theory 
from the field of sociology. The first and third 
chapters provide helpful material as background 
for the study of family life. However, the author 
seems to accept Freudian theory of personality 
development completely and uncritically even 
-though it has been inadequately tested by objec- 
tive research and, where it has been tested, not 
adequately supported. Thus, his attempts through- 
out most of the book to interpret individual be- 
havior and the dynamics of family interaction in 
purely Freudian terms are of little value from a 
scientific point of view. Also, the view of the 
individual and of the American family which Mr. 


Simpson presents in the behavioristic, atheistic 
terms of Freudian theory will have limited appeal 
in our Judeo-Christian culture.—ELizaBeTH SHURER, 
University of Georgia. 


Introduction to Textiles. By Evetyn E. Stovt. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, 363 
pp-, $6.50. 

Here is a modern textile book which describes 
the new fibers, recent legislation, finishes, and 
fabric performance. It is well written and in a 
language readily understood by layman and tech- 
nician alike. 

Approximately two-thirds of the book is devoted 
to the properties of the generic groups of natural 
and man-made fibers. History, production processes, 
properties and uses of the major fibers are included 
as well as pertinent information concerning minor 
fibers. 

The section on yarn making includes an explana- 
tion of modern texturizing processes for thermo- 
plastic filament yarns. The chapter on fiber 
construction includes plastic films, nonwoven and 
bonded fabrics as well as the knitted, lace, and 
woven fabrics. The different weave structures are 
carefully described and graphically illustrated. 
Finishing, color and design, blended fabrics and 
minimum-care fabrics are each treated in separate 
chapters. 
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Dr. Stout's background in research and teaching 
enables her to pull together the information pre- 
sented into a meaningful final chapter on the 
interrelations of properties and fabric performance. 
When selecting a textile book this one might well 
receive serious consideration —Lm.iAN O. Lunn, 
South Dakota State College. 


Land, Wood and Water. By Senator Rosenr S. 
Kerr. New York: Fleet Publishing Corporation, 
1960, 380 pp., $4.95. 

This book is a very readable study of conserva- 
tion. Its sketches of the water problems of ancient 
civilizations and the engineering feats they accom- 
plished to assure a water supply catch the reader’s 
imagination and give a new perspective to our own 
water problems. Later chapters describe the vari- 
ous benefits of modern flood control, navigation, 
power, recreation, soil conservation, and municipal 
and industrial water. 

As chairman of the Select Senate Committee on 
National Water Resources, Senator Kerr saw first- 
hand evidence of the urgency of the conservation 
problem and concluded that “very few communities 
in this nation have enough water to sustain even 
their present population on the basis of demands 
expected 20 years from now.” His discussion of 
plans and recommendations for regional and na- 
tional conservation measures are both interesting 


Questions you 

and your pupils 

may wish to 
explore 


How can a family meet the costs of illness? What 
are the alternatives if a family has its income cut off? 
How can financial protection be purchased? This 
new 18-page teaching manual on life and health in- 
surance is written especially for teachers-in-training 
and beginning home economics teachers. It poses 
many practical questions which you will find useful 
for class discussion and outlines areas and problems 
which help in the teaching and understanding of 
personal insurance. Send for a free copy. 


Simply fill out coupon. Sorry, available only in U.S. 


NEW BOOKS 
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and valuable background for citizens who must 
make decisions about what is to be done. 

Among the most interesting sections of the book 
are the descriptions of various research activities 
under way to help find solutions to our necessity 
of conserving our land, wood, and water.—-Mary 
HawkKINs. 


Everybody's Book of Better Speaking. By 
Dorotuy Uris. New York: David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960, 267 pp., $4.95. 

“An attractive speech personality is within the 
reach of all.” This is the premise on which Mrs. 
Uris builds her book. She describes good begin- 
nings in developing a voice personality in infancy 
and continues through other stages of life giving 
suggestions for correction as well as development. 

Parts of the book include “Developing Your 
Speech Personality” and a “Personal Speech Man- 
ual.” The Appendix describes self-tests that one 
can make with a tape recorder, gives some sug- 
gested readings and projects for all ages, and 
recommends some selected recordings that can be 
purchased to develop a home speech library. 

The book is keyed to present-day needs, as for 
example the section devoted to the middle-aged 
woman who plans to return to paid employment 
and whose way will be smoothed by a pleasant 


speaking voice. 


Educational Division, Dept. 212-B 

Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 
Please send me FREE copy of your teaching aid, “Tips for 
Teaching Health Insurance and Life Insurance” 131 (113-1) 


Name 


School or College 


Address 


Zone State 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. yY. 
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A Unit Method of Sewing. By BLANCHE WOLD. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1960, 
142 pp., $3.50 (paperback, spiral bound). 

It is my opinion that this book is one of the very 
best clothing texts that I have ever seen, and for 
the following reasons: 

The age groups that it may serve. Seldom is one 
book capable of adequately serving more than one 
age level. This is an exception in that it is excellent 
for both junior and senior high school clothing stu- 
dents as well as for inexperienced and experienced 
adults. Persons with a limited background in 
clothing construction should experience little diffi- 
culty in using this book. 

The material or course content. Although part 
of the material included is basic knowledge and 
is contained in other similar publications, the author 
reduced this to a minimum and stressed instead 
current clothing and textile facts and techniques. 
It is selective in content and yet brief and concise. 
Not only is the written portion clearly and simply 
stated, but the carefully selected illustrative dia- 
grams that are an integral part of each chapter 
should be an invaluable aid to clothing instructors 
and to high school and adult clothing students. In 
other words, this book is informative without being 
technical. 

The format. It is very pleasing in physical 
features; brief, concise, but easy to read and 
understand; and the carefully chosen illustrations 
are an excellent and worthwhile addition to the 
book. They are indicative of much thought and 
effort on the part of the author. 

In summary, I feel that this book would be an 
excellent text for all students enrolled in high 
school and adult clothing classes.—-GENEvievE W. 
Scuusert, Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Vocational and 
Adult Schools. 


Housing Choices and Housing Constraints. By 
Netson N. Foore, Janet Apu-LucHop, Mary 
Mrx Forey, and Louis Wrnnicx. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, 450 
pp., $12.50. 

This is one in the ACTION series of studies in 
housing and community development and reports 
the work of the Committee on the Consumer. The 
authors are active in the fields of consumer be- 
havior, sociology of housing, design of housing, 
and economics of housing, respectively. 

It provides an excellent analysis of studies and 
data pertaining to consumers and their housing, 
including a study undertaken by and for the Com- 
mittee on central city residents of higher income. 
This study is reported in some detail in an appen- 
dix. The authors have brought their broad experi- 
ence to-bear on interpretations of these studies, 
especially with regard to family needs and actions. 
They give implications for the present and future, 
both with regard to the houses themselves and 
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community action to provide and improve them 
and their neighborhoods. 

It will be of great use to those teaching in the 
field on the college and graduate level.—KaTHLEEN 
A. Jounston, Purdue University. 


Effective Work Management. By Miton Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960, 246 
pp., $5. 

Five basic principles of management are pre- 
sented and discussed in relatively nontechnical 
terms in an effort to “help the reader understand 
what is meant by ‘management’ in connection with 
work.” The applications of these principles are, 
therefore, devoted more to physical situations than 
to either personnel or financial management. Illus- 
trations of specific tools for management and 
methods for improving work such as motion 
and time studies, task analysis, layout and work 
flow charts, work distribution charts, and process 
charts are included. 

This book is written as simply as possible. The 
chapters are well defined with a brief introduction 
and a summary for each; the paragraphs are short 
and sentences concise. Procedures are usually listed 
and numbered for easy use and clarity of under- 
standing. Any technical terms used are well de- 
fined. 

The information as presented here seems to be 
geared to the person outside the college classroom 
who is beginning to learn about the management 
processes. It should be of particular value in teach- 
ing short courses or workshops on management for 
people going into middle- or low-level management 
positions or as a good review for executives on the 
job. Directors of courses for food service super- 
visors should be able to use this as a text or 
reference for training these people who will be 
in supervisory positions with some management 
responsibilities. 

In conclusion, the author briefly traces the 
changes in the philosophy of management based on 
research in this field and projects the management 
concepts into the future. This study should help 
give a clear understanding of the management 
processes and thereby furnish better business 
leadership for the future—Vircinia F. Hanrcer, 
Ohio State University. 


The Evolving Liberal Arts Curriculum: A His- 
torical Review of Basic Themes. By \WIuLLIs 
Rupy. New York: Published for the Institute of 
Higher Education by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960, 
135 pp., paper bound, $3. 

This is one of a series of studies of various types 
of undergraduate professional education. 


Woman’s Day Collector’s Cook Book. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960, 320 pp., $3.95. 
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GENERAL 


Death came in November to two 
long-time members of the AHEA: 
Claribel Nye, a member since 1916 
and vice-president from 1946 to 1949, 
and Bess Heflin, a member since 
1919 and chairman of the then col- 
leges and universities department 
from 1944 to 1946. 

Miss Nye, home economist emeritus 
of the University of California since 
her retirement in 1954, died in 
Berkeley on November 22. Beginning 
her service in the California Extension 
Service as assistant home demonstra- 
tion leader, she later became state 
leader. She also lectured at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. Prior 
to going to California, she was assist- 
ant state home demonstration leader 
and later state specialist in family life 
in the New York Extension Service at 
Cornell University and state home 
demonstration leader in the Oregon 
Extension Service at Oregon State 
College. 

A native of Auburn, New York, and 
a graduate of Cornell University, Miss 
Nye received her M.A. degree at 
Columbia University. During World 
War I, she was associated with the 
U.S. Food Administration. 

Miss Nye was president of the Bay 
Section of the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association in 1942. In 1950 
she was an American representative 
to the triennial meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Countrywomen of the World 
in Copenhagen. She was a member 
of various honor societies and a 
charter member of the national Ex- 
tension fraternity, Epsilon Sigma Phi. 
Active in civic and state affairs since 
her retirement, she was a member of 
the Republican Central Committee of 
Alameda County. She and the late 
Flora Rose shared a home in Berkeley 
from 1940 until Miss Rose’s death 
in 1959. 

Miss Heflin died at her home in 
Austin, Texas, on November 13. She 
was a member of the University of 
Texas faculty from 1918 until her re- 
tirement in 1952. Beginning as a 
teacher of foods, nutrition, and food 
chemistry, she later transferred her 


interests and activities to home eco- 
nomics education and was chairman 
of the teacher-education division of 
the department of home economics 
for 32 years. 

A 1913 graduate of the University, 
she received her M.A. degree from 
Columbia University in 1916 and did 
further advanced study there and at 
the State University of Iowa and 
Cornell University. 

_A member of many professional 
and honor organizations, Miss Heflin 
served as president of the Texas Home 
Economics Association from 1925 to 
1927 and from 1940 to 1942 and of 
the Texas Vocational Association in 
1924-25. In addition to serving as an 
AHEA department chairman, she 
served on various Association com- 
mittees. She was an AHEA delegate 
to the International Congress of Home 
Economics in Stockholm in 1949 and 
to that in Edinburgh in 1953. From 
1950 to 1953 she was one of three 
members of the North American com- 
mittee of the International Federation 
of Home Economics. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Martha Potgieter, retired 
associate professor of foods and 
nutrition at the University of Con- 
necticut, left for Nigeria in late 
August for work under auspices of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. Her 
address is Awo Ommama, Via Oguta, 
Nigeria, West Africa. 

ALABAMA. “Sounds of the Sixties” 
was the theme of the 40th annual 
convention of the Alabama Home 
Economies Association on October 
28 and 29 at the Hotel Stafford in 
Tuscaloosa. The keynote speaker, 
Dean E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama, discussed 
“Sounds of the Sixties Through New 
Directions”; O. P. South of the Re- 
search Studies Institute, Air Uni- 
versity, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
“Harmony Through Better Communi- 
cations”; and Buford Boone, publisher 
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of the Tuscaloosa News, “Tenor of 
Foreign Opinion—By a World Trav- 
eler.” Other speakers and guests 
included Mrs. Ethel Luke, home serv- 
ice director of Pet Dairy Products, 
Jackson, Mississippi, and the HEIB 
Southeastern District adviser; Mrs. 
Margaret DeAtley of the Research 
Laboratory, RCA Whirlpool Corpora- 
tion; Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field 
secretary; and Mary Elizabeth Ken- 
dall, president of the college clubs 
section of the AHEA. A fashion show 
of styles in cotton was presented by 
Mrs. Ann Watson Carothers, fashion 
co-ordinator of Avondale Mills. 

A skit on “Communications” was 
presented by the college clubs sec- 
tion. 

ARIZONA. A _ home _ economics 
scholastic society at the University of 
Arizona has been granted a charter 
to become the 42d national branch of 
Omicron Nu and the first of the 
organization to be established in the 
state. Installation will take place 
early this year. 

DELAWARE. Participating in the 
1960-61 Visiting Scholar program of 
the University of Delaware, Kath- 
erine Fisher, associate professor of 
foods and nutrition at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, on Decem- 
ber 1 and 2 presented a series of 
four talks on various aspects of 
nutrition. Dr. Fisher also met in- 
formally with students and the total 
University faculty. 

Frances Jordan, assistant pro- 
fessor of child development and 
family life at the University of Dela- © 
ware and chairman of the child 
development and family relations sec- 
tion of the Delaware Home Economics 
Association, represented the Delaware 
Association at the National Confer- 
ence on Day Care for Children in 
Washington, D.C., November 17 
and 18. 

IDAHO. The Idaho Home Eco- 
nomics Association’s scholarship was 
awarded to Nancy Yount of Kellogg, 
now attending the University of Idaho. 

Mrs. Helen H. Wilson, president 
of the Idaho Association, is now state 
supervisor for vocational home eco- 
nomics. Mrs. Ella Mae Berdahl is 
assistant supervisor and adviser of 
the State Association of Future Home- 
makers of America. 

A methods and materials Workshop 
on Child Development and Family 
Relations was held last summer at the 
University of Idaho with Mrs. Ruth 
Ridenour, teacher-educator, as co- 
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ordinator and Dr. Gladys Bellinger as 
consultant. 

Mrs. Carol Hall Grassl was ap- 
pointed research assistant in the de- 
partment of home economics research 
at the University of Idaho on July 1. 
She succeeds Mrs. Carol Agar 
Thilenius, who is now teaching in 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

Mrs. Lettie Howe is head of the 
home economics department and 
teacher-educator at Northwest Naz- 
arene College while Mrs. Florence 
Aller is working on her doctorate in 
education at the University of Idaho. 

At Ricks College, Geniel McCon- 
kie is substituting for Cleda Auger, 
who is doing graduate work at the 
University of Illinois. 

Mrs. Jean Jenkins is Bannock 
County home agent while Mrs. 
Phyllis Goodey is on leave for gradu- 
_ ate work in journalism at the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin. 

ILLINOIS. “Consumer Information 
—a National Issue Which Crosses 
Party Lines” was the theme of the 
Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion meeting in Rockford on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5. Home economists who 
were among the speakers were Dorothy 
G. Van Bortel, Cereal Institute; 
Leone Ann Heuer, Money Manage- 
ment Institute of the Household 
Finance Corporation; and Ida M. 
Didier, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. Other speakers included Mrs. 
Laura Hughes Lunde, secretary, 
Illinois Conference on Legislation; 
Colston Warne, president, Consumers 
Union; and John Guill, Jr., director, 
Chicago District of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. Virginia 
Guthrie of the University of Illinois 
and .Helen Francis, a Wilmington 
homemaker, were co-chairmen of the 
program committee. 

Mrs. Grace Wepner, Kendall 
County home adviser, and Mrs. Lois 
Mitchell, Rock Island County home 
adviser, received the Distinguished 
Service award in November at the 
National Home Demonstration Agents 
Association Conference in Chicago. 

J. Joel Moss of Southern Illinois 
University presented a paper on 
“Rural Family Values and the Social- 
ized Personality” before the family 
section of the American Rural Soci- 
. ology Association at its meeting from 
August 25 to 27 at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Over 100 University of Illinois 
home economics students recently 
participated in a public relations 
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project sponsored by the Home Eco- 
nomics Student Council. The girls 
spoke to groups of high school stu- 
dents throughout the state by co- 
operative arrangement between the 
Council and the high school principal. 
The college girls discussed University 
life in general, including cost of liv- 
ing, housing, activities, scholarships, 
and ways to earn money. They also 
acted as personal ambassadors regard- 
ing careers in home economics. 

INDIANA. Dr. Edna Meshke has 
joined the faculty of Purdue Univer- 
sity as head of the department of 
clothing and textiles. Formerly chair- 
man of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of California, 
Dr. Meshke spent three months in 
intensive laboratory research in the 
textile industries department of the 
College of Technology in Manchester, 
England, and afterwards made con- 
tacts with other textile research 
laboratories in England and in Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, and France. 
She is the author of numerous articles 
in periodicals and of a specialized 
treatise entitled Analysis of College 
Classroom Teaching and a Form for 
Recording Evidences of Quality. 

Dr. Avanelle Kirksey has assumed 
the duties of associate professor of 
foods and nutrition at Purdue Uni- 
versity. She received her doctorate 
from Pennsylvania State University, 
where she was a graduate assistant 
and held a General Foods Fund Fel- 
lowship. Her previous teaching ex- 
perience was in her native Arkansas. 

IOWA. Twenty-five home econo- 
mists attended the third of a series of 
co-operative Workshops on Com- 
munications in Home Economics 
sponsored last summer by Iowa State 
Teachers College, State University of 
Iowa, and Iowa State University in 
co-operation with the Iowa Home 
Economics Association, the Iowa 
Dietetic Association, and the Iowa 
Department of Public Instruction. The 
workshop was held at Iowa State 
Teachers College. 

Elisabeth Sutherland Howes, 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Iowa State Teachers College 
for 20 years, resigned on July 1. 
Under her leadership, additional staff 
members were added and the housing 
for the department was completely 
reorganized and remodeled. Mrs. 
Howes and her husband have moved 
to Des Moines. Her successor, Mar- 
garet Sjolander, assumed her new 
duties on September 12. 
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F. Eugenia Whitehead, chairman 
of the department of home economics 
at the State University of Iowa, was 
reappointed chairman of the education 
section of the American Dietetic 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Cleveland from October 16 to 21. She 
was the official ADA representative 
at the Iowa Dietetic Association meet- 
ing in November. 

Mrs. Gwen Wells, an Iowa State 
University graduate who has been 
teaching in the Fairfield High School, 
has joined the home economics teach- 
ing staff at Parsons College, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

KANSAS. At the October meeting 
of the Topeka Home Economics 
Association, Dean Doretta Hoffman, 
Ruth Hoeflin, and three students from 
Kansas State University discussed the 
honors program there. 

The Topeka Association partici- 
pated in the Kansas Centennial in 
January by having a dinner featuring 
pioneer dishes, at which members 
wore clothes of the period and the 
program included a talk by Nyle 
Miller, state historical librarian, and 
early folk songs. 

The Association has also planned a 
public relations dinner for adminis- 
trators and other key people in the 
area in the hope of informing them 
regarding the objectives and philoso- 
phy of home economics. 

Washburn University of Topeka 
dedicated its million-and-a-quarter 
dollar Science Hall on October 21, 
1960, in which the home economics 
department is located. The home 
economics area includes a_ four- 
unit food laboratory, a nutrition 
laboratory, an experimental food labo- 
ratory, an appliance laboratory, a 
clothing and textile area, a living area, 
seminar room, and classroom and 
office space. Unit-type clothing tables, 
Danish modern décor in the living 
area, and numerous new home appli- 
ances are outstanding features of the 
department. 

“A Look to the Future in Textiles 
and Clothing” was the title of the talk 
Dean Doretta Hoffman of KSU gave 
on October 27 at the Conference of 
College Teachers in Clothing and 
Textiles of the Central Region in 
Chicago. She also spoke at the Grad- 
uate Day Program of Iowa State 
University on October 28. 

“Guidelines to Teen-Age Living” 
was the title of the talk Dale Womble 
of KSU gave at the Kansas Family 
Life Association meeting in Topeka 
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on October 13, and Ruth Hoeflin 
participated on the panel on “Strength- 
ening the Family Through Schools.” 
Dr. Hoeflin also spoke on “The Future 
Is Yours” at the FHA district meeting 
in Junction City on October 22 and 
on “Current Trends in Family Life,” 
in which she included a report on 
the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Johnson County Home 
Demonstration Units Achievement Day 
in Olathe on November 2. 

Paintings, drawings, and prints of 
John O’Shea of KSU were shown at 
the Manhattan Public Library during 
October. 

Art faculty of KSU whose work was 
exhibited in the 7th Annual Kansas 
Designer Craftsman Show at Law- 
rence included Dorothy Barfoot, 
head of the department, Maria Mor- 
ris, Mrs. Joy Noble, Charles Fager, 
and Angelo Garzio. 

Mae Baird, state home economics 
leader, KSU, was expected to return 
to the campus in January after two 
years in India as a member of the 
KSU-ICA team working with univer- 
sities in that country. 

Joan Engle, a district home eco- 
nomics agent at KSU, resigned to join 
the home economics extension staff 
at the University of Wisconsin on 
January 1. 

Three extension home economists 
have returned after a year of graduate 
study: Mary Dean Holle, assistant 
to the state home economics leader; 
Mildred Walker, specialist in con- 
sumer information; and Arliss Hon- 
stead, assistant state 4-H club leader. 

Nora Steg, home service director 
of the Kansas Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, has been appointed a member 
‘of the home service committee of the 
Edison Electric Institute for the 1960- 
61 period. 

Sue Ann Sipes of Dodge City, a 
vocational homemaking teacher, has 
been elected president of the Kansas 
Vocational Association for 1960-61. 

KENTUCKY. The “TV action- 
report” of the international relations 
committee during the annual meeting 
of the Kentucky Home Economics 
Association from November 10 to 12 
at the Brown Hotel in Louisville in- 
cluded an on-the-spot collection from 
the members for the AHEA Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund. A_ box, 
decorated with flags of the United 
Nations, was passed for members’ 
contributions during the report period 
of the business meeting. 
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| Charting a Midwinter 


Make your meat-cookery classes doubly 
fascinating, by combining adventures in 
taste with discoveries in good nutrition! 
When you explain the vital importance 
of complete meat protein to your students, 
you are talking to future teachers, home- 
makers and mothers. 
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SS Beef is probably the best-known 
meat in their lives. Teen-agers 
consume millions of pounds of 


hamburger every year! And unknowingly, 
they're getting meat protein that helps build 
strong bodies, energy and vigorous health. 


As you know, protein is vital in 

CZ good nutrition. And protein is 

composed of many different 

amino acids, certain of them necessary to life. 

Proteins containing all the essential amino acids 

are called “complete” proteins. (Those lacking 

these amino acids are “incomplete.”’) As with all 

meats, beef is one of the richest sources of 

complete, high-quality protein— made up of the 
essential amino acids. 


Now’s the season for Corned Beef 
’n Cabbage —the hearty favorite 
with a big energy wallop! For in 
addition to vital protein, beef provides important 
vitamins and minerals. Planning a meal with 
Swift’s Premium Corned Beef is fun for students 
...and a delicious way to start charting their 
course for good nutrition! 


To help teach your class how to identify 
beef cuts by bone structure—and the / 
proper cooking methods for each—Swift’s ( 
Martha Logan has prepared a colorful 
wall chart “Bone up on Beef” for you. 
With it you'll receive reprints of the \ 
chart for your students’ notebooks. (Limit 

of 40 notebook-size charts per teacher.) 


For free wall chart and reprints 


address: Martha Logan, Box 2021, ane a 


Chicago 9, Illinois. Our 106th year. 
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A second action-project appeal of 
the committee was made for extra 
copies of the JourNAL or Home Eco- 
NOMICs to be sent to home economics 
institutions abroad which are not able 
to subscribe to it. 

Association officers elected at the 
meeting were: president-elect, Mrs. 
Elinor Hay, head of the home eco- 
nomics department at Georgetown 
College; vice-president, Mrs. Letta 
Jasper, Extension specialist in mar- 
keting and consumer education; and 
secretary, Lilah Hembree, home agent 
in Oldham County. 

Myrtle Old, formerly a supervising 
teacher in vocational home economics 
for Florence State College in Ala- 
bama has joined the home economics 
_ Staff at the University of Kentucky as 
itinerant teacher trainer in adult 
homemaking education. Miss Old has 
had a great deal of experience with 
adult programs. As itinerant teacher 
trainer, she will work on the prepara- 
tion of teaching materials for classes 
in home economics for adults and help 
teachers with their problems relative 
to the adult phase of the homemaking 
program. 


LOUISIANA. At the fall meeting 


of the Louisiana Home Economics 
Association in Baton Rouge, Charles 
E. Irvin, Public Relations Consultant 
of the General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan, spoke on “The 
Inside Story of an Outside Chance.” 

The home economics section of the 
Louisiana Department of Educa- 
tion sponsored 14 Area Curriculum 
Meetings for high school home eco- 
nomics teachers to help teachers from 
all sections of the state gain a better 
understanding of the use and evalua- 
tion of the nine resource bulletins 
issued recently. Louisiana is in the 
sixth and final year of a state-wide 
curriculum development project. 

The Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is co-operating with 
other stations in states of the southern 
region on regional textile research 
concerning the relation of selected 
properties of raw cotton to produce 
quality and end-product performance. 
Louisiana has participated in the 
fiber selection phase of the work 
(completed) and in laboratory analyses 
of sheeting fabric manufactured from 
selected cottons. 

Lela A. Tomlinson, state director 
of homemaking education, was hon- 
ored at the 1960 state meeting of the 
Future Homemakers of America. As 
a part of a pageant entitled “Our 
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American Heritage,” the state presi- 
dent of FHA presented to Miss Tom- 
linson a bouquet of red roses in 
recognition of the contribution she has 
made to home economics and educa- 
tion in general. 

Louise Burnette of the University 
of Southwestern Louisiana reported on 
“Recent Findings in Food and Nu- 
trition” at the Regional Conference on 
Food and Nutrition in Dallas, Texas, 
from November 7 to 9. 

Dean Alice Graham of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute is chairman of 
the 1961 Southern Regional Confer- 
ence of Foods and Nutrition. 

“Favorite Sugar Recipes from 
Louisiana Plantations” is the title of 
a new publication by Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, associate specialist (consumer 
education), and Mrs. Irene Turner, 
associate specialist (nutrition) with 
the LSU Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. This brochure will be distributed 
early in 1961 when Louisiana launches 
a campaign for the promotion of 
sugar. 

Mrs. Maida Tabor of Orleans 
Parish and Edith Spring of Tangipa- 
hoa Parish received Distinguished 
Service Awards from the National 
Home Demonstration Agents Associa- 
tion during its Chicago meeting from 
November 6 to 10. Mrs. Tabor was 
among the first to conduct a consumer 
marketing program in Louisiana. She 
directs organized home demonstration 
clubs in the city and works addition- 
ally with 30 other civic and garden 
and cultural groups. Miss Spring's 
adult program is conducted with some 
17 home demonstration clubs with a 
membership of 500. 

The following Northwestern State 
College graduates in dietetics were 
honored at the Silver Anniversary 
Banquet of the Louisiana Dietetic 
Association during its annual con- 
vention in Lafayette in November: 
Mrs. Norma Faye Johnson Frank, ’56, 
dietitian at Baylor Memorial Medical 
Center, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Nelda 
Willett Elliott, ’58, dietitian at Our 
Lady of the Lake Hospital, Baton 
Rouge; and Delma Donahoe, °59, 
dietitian at Conway Hospital, Monroe. 

MASSACHUSETTS. At a testi- 
monial banquet in Worcester on 
November 19, people from Massa- 
chusetts honored Anna A. Kloss, 
who retired as senior state super- 
visor in vocational education on De- 
cember 1. Previously a teacher, Miss 
Kloss was appointed state supervisor 
in 1918 and has since been a recog- 
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nized leader in the promotion of 
teacher-training for home economics 
and related fields and in the organi- 
zation of annual summer school pro- 
grams. At the banquet honoring her 
a plaque was presented to her which 
read, in part, “For such generosity of 
spirit and humility in high achieve- 
ment, we salute you and wish you 
health and happiness in the years of 
your new life ahead.” She was also 
presented with a camera, slide pro- 
jector, and screen. 

MISSISSIPPI. Mrs. Julia Eu- 
banks Thompson, an alumna with 
an MS from Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, started work on her doctoral 
program at the College during the 
1960 summer quarter, the first student 
to enroll in the College’s terminal 
program with a minor in home eco- 
nomics education. Mrs. Thompson 
teaches in Danville, Virginia. 

NEBRASKA. Agnes Arthaud, 
state home extension leader, was in- 
vited to participate in a panel dis- 
cussion of “How to Be More Effective 
in Training,” presented during the 
Ninth General Conference of Services 
to Foreign Areas in Washington, 
D.C., from October 17 to 20. 

Mrs. Beulah L. Hargleroad, Burt 
County Extension agent, received the 
Distinguished Service Award at the 
National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
meeting in Chicago from November 
6 to 9. 

Rhea Keeler, associate professor 
of vocational education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, participated in a 
curriculum research meeting at Pur- 
due University the first week in No- 
vember. The home economics study 
is being conducted by educators from 
11 mid-western states. 

Johnie Christian of the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was 
consultant for a workshop held No- 
vember 15 to 18 in the vocational . 
homemaking education division of the 
University of Nebraska to study and 
consider revision and reorganization 
of the curriculum and requirements. 
Rose Wanek and Dolores Gade of 
the State Department of Vocational 
Homemaking Education also partici- 
pated in the workshop. 

Helen L. Becker, Extension health 
education specialist at the University 
of Nebraska, will be the 1961 Ne- 
braska Health Fund chairman. 

NEW MEXICO. Mrs. Charlotte 
Will, United Van Lines’ “Bette 
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Malone,” was the guest speaker at the 
meeting of the New Mexico Home 
Economics Association in Albu- 
querque on October 28. “As We 
Move Along” was her topic. 

New officers elected were Louise 
Garrett, president-elect; Mary Church- 
ill, vice-president; and Mrs. Cecelia 
Butler, treasurer. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Speakers at 
the Forty-third Annual Convention of 
the North Carolina Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the Hotel 
Charlotte in Charlotte on November 
11 and 12 included Charles E. Cul- 
len, president of Charles Cullen and 
Associates Company and of Mark- 
Fargo, Inc., who spoke on “Eternal 
Fury” to stimulate interest in the age 
of constant change; and Mrs, Betty 
Feezor, WBT-TV home economist, on 
“Living Up to Expectations.” On 
Friday evening Shane McCarthy, na- 
tional director of the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness, discussed 
“Fitness, A Challenge to Home Eco- 
nomics.” On Saturday attention was 
turned to the local, national, and 
international food picture with Mrs. 
D. Laurel Bocobo from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization as speaker. 
Mrs. Bocobo spoke of the work being 
done at present by FAO. 

William L. Ramsey presented the 
public relations award of Colonial 
Stores to Mary Cornwell, home dem- 
onstration agent in Haywood County. 
Special features included a tour of 
parts of the city, group dinners and 
breakfasts, a luncheon honoring re- 
tired members, and a guided tour by 
Mrs. Betty Feezor of television studios 
at Station WBT-TV. 

A special service was held at one 
session in memory of two deceased 
members of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. S. Lidie Horton, a re- 
tired home economics teacher at High 
Point High School, who died in April 
1960; and Mrs. Elizabeth Tuttle, 
home demonstration agent in Forsyth 
County, who died in July. 

Action was taken at the convention 
to create a new subject-matter section 
—art—on the state level. A chairman 
will be selected later. 

State leaders in home economics 
gathered on November 8 to pay 
tribute to the late Elizabeth Tuttle 
when the Forsyth County Achieve- 
ment Day program was dedicated to 
her. Mrs. Tuttle, who died on July 5, 
had been home demonstration agent 
for over 30 years. An oil painting of 
her was presented by the County 
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Home Demonstration Clubs to be 
hung in the Agriculture Building of 
Forsyth County. 

OHIO. “Implementing “New Direc- 
tions’ in Ohio Colleges and Univer- 
sities” was the theme of the workshop 
held November 19 at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, at which 17 
Ohio colleges and universities were 
represented. The purpose of the work- 
shop was to examine how well the 
various departments are providing for 
the development of the 12 compe- 
tences presented in the new program. 

A report of the research being car- 
ried on by the research section of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association 
was given by Jane Rees of Miami 


University; and Helen Calaway of 


Toledo University, president of the 
Ohio Association, reported on the 
summer workshop of secondary teach- 
ers. Lelia Massey, Mary Anawalt, 
Emestine Frazier, Betty B. Smythe, 
and Constance C. Whitaker of Ohio 
Wesleyan University served as panel 
members to discuss “What Do Our 
College Catalogs Say?” 

“The Wonders Women Work” was 
the theme of the Southwest Region 
Conference of Ohio College Clubs 
held on November 5 at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Welcoming 
speeches were given by Dean Carter 
V. Good of the College of Education 
and Home Economics and Emma B. 
Whiteford, director of the School of 
Home Economics. Elizabeth Dyer, 
dean emeritus of home economics at 
the University, recalled the accom- 
plishments of many outstanding home 
economists of the past in a speech 
titled “The Home Economist as a 
Person.” Robert Diddams Price, as- 
sistant dean of the College of Educa- 
tion and Home Economics at the 
University and the luncheon speaker, 
had as his topic “At Home with the 
Home Economist.” 

“Challenge of the 60's” is the theme 
of the Allen County Home Econo- 
mists. Mathias Schmitz of Ohio 
Northern University spoke to the 
group on the “Challenge of Russia.” 

Ohioans elected to offices in the 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities at its 
November 13 to 16 meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., include Dorothy Scott 
of Ohio State University as chairman 
of the resident instruction and Mrs. 
Loa Whitfield, also of OSU, as chair- 
man of the extension section of the 
home economics division of that Asso- 
ciation. 
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BENNETT 


FAMILY 
NURSING and 
CHILD CARE 


By C. Reem, R.N. 
Night Supervisor and As- 
sistant Administrator of 
Nursing, San Jose Com- 
munity Hospital, San Jose, & 
California. 


Published 
January 1961 


Home economics, and nurse's aide training in 
structors will find Family Nursing and Child Care 
an excellent text that fills a great need in the 
high school curriculum. 

Combining keen psychological understanding of 
human needs with the best professional nursing 
procedures, the author, Mrs. Riehl, has created a 
text that no homemaker or homemaking student 
should be without. 


Foods and nutrition following the Daily Food 
Guide are thoroughly discussed. Basic nutrition 
requirements are analyzed with diets and dicts 
for specific illnesses to creatively develop a broad 
understanding of both nutrition and the patient's 
requirements. 

Directed toward home-nursing and the problems 
of the homemaker, the text skillfully builds the 
patient's dependence on the homemaker or nurse 
for inspirational as well as physical help. Per- 
sonality, character, religious and humor traits 
necessary in home and family nursing are pre- 
sented. The patient's unit is discussed with the 
preparation of the home and family for the ill 
person. 

Child care and development and specific childhood 
diseases are analyzed. Step-by-sicp illustrations 
and procedures show how to properly feed, bathe 
and care for infants. Motherhood and infant care 
are presented. 


384 fact-filled pages $4.80 
BENNETT BOOKS 

offer the leading home-economics program 
YOUNG LIVING (1959)—Clayton 

Seventh and eighth grades $3.76 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, BOOK 1— 
McDermott & Nicholas 


New 1960 Revision! For early high school $4.60 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, BOOK 2— 
McDermott & Nicholas 


Senior high level $5.24 
DRESS—Oerke 

New 1960 Revision of this outstanding high schoo 
clothing text $4.96 
MEALTIME (1960 e 

Senior high and advanced foods students $4.96 


Order your copies today 


FREE—Home Economics Catalog 
Ladies Glovemaking 


: CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
| 951 Duroc Building Peoria, Ilinois | 
© Family Nursing & Child Care $4.80 
Young Living $3.76 
Homemaking for Teen-Agers, | 
l Book 1 (1960 Rev.) $4.60 | 
Lit 
| Mealtime $496 
| C Dress (1960 Revision) $4.% | 
| (| Free Home Economics Catalog | 
| (0 Send Free copy Ladies Glovemaking | 
(Send billed on 30-day 
Send postpaid $ 
| Send €.0.0. 
Name 
l Street | 
| City State | 
| 5564 
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Marilyn A. Mason, assistant Ex- 
tension editor at OSU, served on the 
press division staff during the Asso- 
ciation’s November meeting. She is 
serving also on the program commit- 
tee for the 1961 convention of the 
American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors. 

OREGON. For the November 13 
to 16 meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities in Washington, 
D.C., Dean Miriam Scholl of 
Oregon State College served as a 
member of the nominating committee 
of the home economics resident in- 
struction section; Clara Storvick is 
a member of the home economics di- 
vision executive committee and is 
chairman of the home economics re- 
search section. 

Katherine E. Smith, a senior at 
Oregon State College, was a guest 
with Dean Miriam Scholl at the 
Portland HEIB’s Executives Dinner 
on November 1. Miss Smith described 
her experiences in last summer's 
HEIB program, which consisted of a 
period of observation and practice 
with departments of business and 
home economics in Portland. 

When the Home Economics Col- 
lege Clubs of Oregon met at 
Oregon State College on November 
11, Betty Hawthorne, associate pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition, spoke 
on “Putting New Ideas to Work”; 
May DuBois, head of the home eco- 
nomics education department, led the 
discussion; and Mrs, Dorothy Brown, 
Extension agent for Benton County, 
discussed Extension work. Maralyn 


Are You Using These AHEA 
Handbooks for Teaching 
and Reference? 


Handbook of Food Preparation 
1954 edition, revised 1959; 66 
pages $0.50 

Handbook of Household Equipment 

Terminology 
1959; 34 pages 0.50 

Textile Handbook 

December 1960; 108 pages 1.25 


American Home Economics 
Association 


1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please enclose remittance with order. 


Lewis, OSC. ’62, was general chair- 
man. 

Del Schalock, associate professor 
of family life at Oregon State College, 
participated in the first International 
Merrill-Palmer Institute Alumni con- 
ference in Detroit, Michigan, from 
November 29 to December 3, which 
was devoted largely to the city family 
and its problems. Dr. Schalock served 
as a consultant at the meeting con- 
cerning the post-doctoral degree for 
research in pre-school education. 

Genevieve Collan, chairman of the 
Portland Chapter of the Electrical 
Women’s Round Table, has an- 
nounced an increase in the chapter's 
scholarship for a college home eco- 
nomics student from $100 to $150 to 
take effect next fall. Judy Coleman, 
president of the OSC Home Eco- 
nomics Club, is the recipient of this 
year’s scholarship. The award is pre- 
sented on the basis of interest in 
work in electrical equipment or 
studies. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The Sears Roe- 
buck Foundation will make a grant 
of $2,000 to the Pennsylvania Home 
Economics Association in support of 
a program for home economics clubs 
in Pennsylvania colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The executive council of the Asso- 
ciation has budgeted $450 for district- 
level public relations activity. The 
nine districts will further the public 
approach begun by the “Pennsylvania 
experiment” in 1959-60. Public rela- 
tions is the major program-of-work 
effort of the Association this year. 

TEXAS. Muriel Williams, associ- 
ate professor of home economics at 
North Texas State College, Denton, 
has retired. Her successor as the 
senior staff member in clothing and 
textiles is Irene Bibza, formerly on 
the staff of the New York State 
College at Oneonta. 

Barbara B. Reagan, professor of 
family economics and home manage- 
ment research at Texas Woman’s Uni- 
versity, has been elected a director of 
the Texas Agricultural Workers Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Reagan spoke recently 
at the annual conference of the Texas 
Experiment Station staff on “The Im- 
pact of the Family on Agriculture 
by 1975.” 

Mrs. Mina W. Lamb, head of the 
department of food and nutrition at 
Texas Technological College, partici- 
pated in the annual nutrition seminar 
sponsored by the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School in Dallas 
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in December. Subjects discussed in- 
cluded protein malnutrition, psychi- 
atric eating problems, and the wasting 
diseases. 

Homemaking teachers in Area X 
included on their fall program a talk 
on radiological warfare by Herbert 
Bevis of the division of occupational 
health, State Department of Health, 
Austin. He discussed fallout, decon- 
tamination of personnel and foods, 
and shelters, and demonstrations were 
given on purification of water and 
recommended dress when a fallout 
might occur. 

WISCONSIN. Hazel Van Ness of 
the department of clothing and tex- 
tiles at Stout State College will con- 
duct a six-week European Study Tour 
in Fashion and Fabrics next summer 
under the auspices of the College. 
The tour will give an appreciation 
of the diverse cultures in Europe and 
a greater understanding of European 
fashions and fabrics. It will grant 
three college credits. Information 
about the tour is available from Dr. 
Fern M. Horn, Acting Dean, School 
of Home Economics, Stout State 
College, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

Martha Ruth Amon of the depart- 
ment of related arts at Stout State 
College and Ruth Evelyn Rawson, 
who received her master of science 
degree at the College, have com- 
pleted their book, Handicraft Simpli- 
fied, now available from McKnight 
and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. 

New officers of the Wisconsin 
Home Demonstration Agents Asso- 
ciation are: Jacqueline Morris of 
Madison, president; Mrs. Hazel Crook, 
Phillips, vice-president; Barbara Jack- 
son, Sheboygan, secretary; and Mrs. 
Lois Mattson, Superior, treasurer. 

Loretta Zastrow of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wood County home agent, 
has received the 1960 Pfizer Company 
Award for advanced study. 

Doris Staidl of Green Bay, Brown 
County consumer marketing specialist, 
was recognized by the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association for 
outstanding service. Gladys Fossum, 
Wisconsin Agriculturist home editor, 
attended the recent British food fair. 

Mrs. Barbara Rice, recently home 
economist for the Heinemann Candy 
Company, is now Milwaukee County 
home agent, succeeding Mrs. Bernar- 
dine Bretl. Mrs. Rice was previously 
‘associated with the Omar Baking 
Company and had institutional man- 
agement experience at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


52nd ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 27-30, 1961 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


. Reservation requests must be sent to the AHEA 4. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
HOUSING BUREAU, c/o The Cleveland Convention securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 
and Visitors Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
13, Ohio. to be occupied by two or more persons. 

. Please make all changes and cancellations through the 5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
HOUSING BUREAU. time. 


. Room assignments will be made in order received. 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
c/o The Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau 
511 Terminal Tower 


Cleveland 13, Ohi 
v ’ jo (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [] 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 
l. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice........................ as . Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice... 
Third Choice Sixth . Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for......... 


3. Date of Arrival , 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the AHEA Housing Bureau promptly.) 


4. Date of Departure Hour. 
5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
STREET ADDRESS 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME 


(City and State) 
I am (please check) AHEA 
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AHEA OFFICIAL HOTELS—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Hotel 
Auditorium 


Manger 
Olmsted 


Pick-Carter 


ROOM RATES PER DAY 


Single Doubie Twin Studio Twin Suites 


1315 E. 6th St. $ 6.00-10.50 $ 8.50-13.00 $13.50 28.00 

1802 E. 13th St. 6.75- 8.00 9.75-12.00 10.00-14.50 24.50-29.50 
Superior & E. 9th St. 5.00- 8.50 8.50-10.00 9.00-16.00 

Prospect & E. 9th St. 7.00-12.00 10.00-14.50 11.50-17.00 27.50-50.50 


Sheraton-Cleveland Public Square 7.85-11.50 11.35-15.00 14.50-21.00 33.00-74.00 
Statler-Hilton Euclid Ave. & E. 12th St. 8.00-12.50 13.00-16.00 14.00-21.00 $17.00-30.00 28.00-59.00 


MOTELS 
(Approximately 5-8 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 
1550 Superior Avenue $ 8.50 $11.00 $12.00-18.00 


(Approximately 15-20 Minutes from Public Auditorium by public transportation) 


Colonial House 3301 Euclid Avenue $ 8.00 $10.00 $14.00 
Sahara Motor Hotel 3201 Euclid Avenue 9.75-13.50 13.50-16.50 14.00-20.50 
Watson Motor Hotel 3333 Euclid Avenue 9.75-12.50 17.00-19.50 
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The delicious new way to fix 
chicken, chops and fish 


Corn-Crisp Cooke 


No shortening! No frying! No turning! 


Just dip, roll 


| CORN FLAKE 


CRUMB 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR COOKIN 


and bake! 


Corn-Crisped Chicken 


FOR 


CASSEROLES CO BBERTS 


You use Kellogg’s Corn Flake Crumbs—the 


“‘all-purpose” crumbs specially prepared for 
cooking from Kellogg’s famous flakes of corn — 


Corn-Crisped Pork Chops 


Heat oven to moderate temperature 
(375° F.). 

Have ready 6-8 center-cut pork chops. 
Dip chops in % cup evaporated milk 
(thin milk just won't do). 

Roll in mixture of 1 cup KELLOGG’S 
CORN FLAKE CRUMBS, 1% teaspoons 
salt, teaspoon pepper. 

Place chops in shallow baking pan 


lined with aluminum foil. Do not crowd. 
Bake 40 minutes or longer, depending 
on thickness of chops. Serve with cin- 
namon apple slices. 4 or more serv- 
ings, depending on size of chops. 


Note: Prepare delicious Corn-Crisped 
Veal Chops and Corn-Crisped City 
Chicken this same way. 


Heat oven to moderate temperature 
(350° F.). 

Have ready 2% to 3-pound broiler- 
fryer, cut in pieces. 

Dip pieces in % cup evaporated milk 
(thin milk just won't do). 


Roll in mixture of 1 cup KELLOGG'S 


CORN FLAKE CRUMBS, 1% teaspoons 
salt, 4% teaspoon pepper. 


Place chicken pieces, skin side up, in 
shallow baking pan lined with alumi- 
num foil. Do not crowd. 

Bake about 1 hour, or until tender. 
Cover loosely with aluminum foil if less 
crisp crust is desired. No need to turn 
pieces while baking. Serve with tart 
jelly. 

4-5 servings. 


Tested and approved by National Brower Counci! 


Corn-Crisped Fish 


Heat oven to moderate temperature 
(375° F.). 

Have ready 1 to 1% pounds fish, cut in 
serving pieces. 

Dip pieces in % cup evaporated milk 
(thin milk just won't do). 

Roll in mixture of 1 cup KELLOGG’S 
CORN FLAKE CRUMBS, 1 teaspoon 


salt, 4 teaspoon pepper. 

Place fish in shallow baking pan lined 
with aluminum foil. Do not crowd. 
Bake about 20 minutes or longer, de- 
pending on thickness of fish. 


Serve with lemon slices, tomato or 
tartar sauce. 4 or more servings. 


FREE to Home Economists— 
Kellogg's new *‘Corn-Crisp Cookery” 
folder. Write to Kellogg Company, 
Home Economics Services, Dept. 
JHE-261, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


of Battle Creek 
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BEATS A PIZZA! 
Ry-Pizza is easier fun for parties - 


ine 
Atte: Mr. Ry-Pizza! It’s a new crowd-pleasin’ party 


313 North First J mwah ; refreshment that young hostesses can make right at 
Ann Artor, Michigan home. Unlike ordinary pizza, this exclusive recipe 
is a cinch to make because the pizza paste goes 
right on top of munchable, crunchable Ry-Krisp 
— Saves lots of fixing and mixing. 


It’s a cinch to please, too. The distinctive whole-grain 
rye flavor of Ry-Krisp gives Ry-Pizza a 

delightful, different flavor all its own. And you 

can’t find a pizza that’s kinder to waistlines; 

only 21 calories in a whole Ry-Krisp cracker. The 
recipe for Ry-Pizza is included in Ralston’s 

free booklet “Party Recipes from Checkerboard 
Square.” Send for your copy right away. 


RY: KRISP 


The Whole Rye Cracke 


ANY, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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